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THE FORGOTTEN COMMANDMENT 


MINORITIES ARE HUMAN BEINGS 


S LONG AS HUMAN beings live together in 
b A states determined by nationality (national 
¢ states), there will always be groups in these na- 
i tions which do not belong to the majority as far 
as their language, religion or race is concerned. 
Thus we have what has come to be known as the 
minorities problem: the personal and social well- 
| being of these smaller “non-dominant” groups and 
tthe safeguarding of their natural rights. Since 
i nothing like a change of boundaries will terminate 
i the problem, our century has been entrusted with 
i the solemn mission of settling the various ques- 
i tions relating to the minorities problem on the 
, general basis of moral principles implemented by 
| particular rules which will guarantee those rights 
, and freedoms on which alone the true progress of 
| the human race is postulated. 


Eternal Rights 


There are some rights which men are entitled to 
, claim whenever and wherever they may live. These 
tights derive from the fact that the Lord is the 
supreme lawgiver who alone determines the prin- 
| ciples of the natural law. 

Prior to the state are the natural rights of the 
| human person: in the first place the right to life, 
| to property, etc. The integrity of the sphere of 

rsonal being, the complexus of rights surround- 
:, one’s own individual life, in an absolute pre- 

supposition to the legal order. And, whereas man 
_is perfected only in the community, it is essential 
or him to be a member of enduring communities. 
| The Christian concept of the natural law holds 
| fast to the principle that the union of men with 
carries with it the union of men among 


The family and its basis, marriage, are equally 
prior to the state. It is an autonomous sphere of 
ts which parents have. These are natural 
ghts which the positive law does not confer, 
t which, as already existent, it protects and 
larantees. : . 


A national community comprising a number 
of families is a necessary and a true society. The 
necessity of such a community gives meaning to 
the assertion of the natural rights of a given na- 
tionality, as these rights in a national state, or in 
a state which includes national minorities, become 
a concrete problem with regard to language, 
schools and national culture. The treaties ‘on 
minorities which we will discuss did not invent or 
create these rights; they are anterior to all treaties. 

The protection of minorities which ought to 
be the concern of international law, has come to 
be based on rights which already had juridical 
existence prior not only to the purely declaratory 
positive principles of individual states with minor- 
ities, but also to international legislation touching 
this subject. Writers of repute, like Wolzendorf, 
thus find it quite obvious to openly speak of the 
natural law governing national minorities. The 
problem, however, cannot be restructed to national 
minorities—citizens ethnically belonging to a sov- 
ereign state other than that in which they are liv- 
ing; it has to be extended to include all linguisic, 
racial and religious minorities. They are all entitled 
to claim rights emanating from the natural law— 
the eternal rights of mankind. 


The Principle of Equality 


It is the principle of equality which presents 
difficulties when applied to majorities and to 
minorities in a state. Jesus Christ gave a new 
message to the people of the world when He pro- 
claimed that all human beings are equal before 
God. Basically there should be no distinction be- 
tween rich and poor people. Christianity and the 
Christian philosophy developed and applied this 
fundamental principle in all details governing 
relations between men. For the first fifteen cen- 
turies of the Christian era there was in fact no 
thought of the principle of equality. The great 
discoveries in the fields of science and the creation 
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of modern sovereign states, beginning in the 
seventeenth century, opened new vistas in the rela- 
tions between the individual and society in general. 
The principle laid down by the Bill of Rights, 
that equality before God had to be implemented 
by the corresponding legislative acts of men, was 
first introduced into legislation in England. The 
ideas of the English revolution were spread by the 
famous British philosophers, John Locke, John 
Milton and William Blackstone. Locke, enunciat- 
ing the sovereignty of the people and the equality 
of all men before the law, was in some way com- 
plemented by Blackstone who established the first 
famous absolute rights: the right of personal 
security, the right of personal liberty and the right 
of private property. 

French philosophers took up the ideas of the 
British in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Men naturally, said Montesquieu, are born in 
equality, but society abolishes this equality which 
can be re-established only by law. The climax of 
the new great philosophic ideas was reached by the 
American Revolution, beginning with the procla- 
mation of the Declaration of Independence in 
July, 1776. The French Revolution of 1789 trans- 
formed the American ideas by proclaiming Egalité, 
Fraternité, Liberté. By substituting individualism, 
liberalism and democracy for absolutism and des- 
potism, the concept of the state is completely 
changed. The state is not to be regarded as an 
end in itself. The state, on the contrary, is seen 
as an agent created to secure freedom and liberty 
to its individuals. 


But these relations between citizen and state, 
between the individual and society, have come to 
involve categories of cases in which equality be- 
comes inequality, liberty means compulsion and 
fraternity is only a phrase. This results when the 
basic rights are literally applied to persons who do 
not have the same religion or do not speak the 
same language as the majority of the people among 
whom they are living. Often they belong to 
another ethnic group, to a race different from the 
majority's. An individual may not understand the 
official language used in public and private, or he 
has to attend services in a church to which he 
cannot subscribe, or a group of people are forced 
to send their children to a public school—in all 


these cases there is in fact no equality and perhaps 


no fraternity. The problems thus arising are far 
more important than may appear at first sight. 


There are many millions of people living as 


et 


establish a system of written obligations which th 
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i 
minorities in Europe, in Africa and in Asia. Thesi 
millions are waiting for the general recognitioi§ 
of their basic rights and freedoms. 


it 


x ii 
Early and Recent History \ 


Analyzing history, we find that religious minori} 
ties arose in 1648, when the Treaty of Munsteg 
was signed granting mutual respect and tolerancd 
of the various religions as the basis of freedom 
of religion. At the Congress of Vienna in 1815) 
a national minority for the first time is the subjec| 
of international obligations: The Poles wert 
granted national representation and national insti 
tutions when their territory was divided betweery 
Russia, Austria and Prussia. The principles ai 
developed especially within the nineteenth century 
by the Treaty of Paris, 1856, and the Congress oj 
Berlin, 1878, are reflected in a letter the French: 
Prime Minister Clemenceau wrote to the Polisi} 
Premier Paderewski in 1919: ‘‘It has for long beer 
the established procedure of the public law O- 
Europe that when a state is created, or even wher I 
large accessions of territory are made to an estabij 
lished state, the joint and formal recognition byj 
the Great Powers should be accompanied by thd 
requirement that such state should, in the form 
of a binding international convention, undertak 
to comply with certain principles of government.’ #} 
President Wilson felt that the time was come tcs 
state an obligation for all members of the family 
of nations seeking admission “‘to the newly createc 
League of Nations, that they will make no law 
prohibiting or interfering with the free exercise 
of religion, and that they will in no way dis 
criminate, either in law or in fact, against those 
who practice any particular creed, religion o: 


belief.” : : . 
The Paris Peace Conference of 1919 went on tc 


newly formed states and the existing states whict 
had been enlarged had to sign. Thus the Leagu 
of Nations was divided in two groups. The firs: 
group, the majority of the League members, in 
cluded the old powers and those who derived n 
advantage from the agreements of the Paris ( 
ference, their territories remaining unchang 
These had to sign no document relating to min 
ties. It was said that they were legally bo 
to obey the rules of international law covering the 
rights of minorities. These rules, of course, 
somewhat indefinite and of general charact 
other group, comprising new and enlarge 3 
were about fourteen in number. They had t 
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agree to a specific treaty formed after the model 
of the Treaty with Poland which was the first 
drafted by the Great Powers. The element of real 
progress was practically contained in the Guar- 
antee clause entrusting the responsibility for the 
execution of treaties to the Council of the League 
of Nations. Each member of that organ, it was 
said, should have the right to bring before the 
Council any case involving the infraction, or even 
the danger of infraction of an obligation con- 
tracted. The Council was empowered to make the 
decisions which would remedy the breach of obli- 
gation. Any member of the Council, moreover, 
was authorized to bring the case before the Inter- 
national Court of Justice at the Hague. 

One may readily imagine that these far reaching 
provisions, which denoted progress in protecting 
minorities, were felt to be discriminating by the 
states of the second group who had to sign. The 
Charter of the League of Nations did not restrict 
the sovereignty of member states in principle. In 
effect, however, the states bound by the written 
obligations did suffer an inequality and a viola- 
tion of their sovereign rights. It is unfortunate 
that the start of an institution for the protection 
of minorities’ rights had to be an unfavorable one. 
What was the final outcome of this new effort 
we shall see later. 


What Is a Minority? 


Before proceeding further, let us first determine 
what a minority is. The World Court gave us the 
following interpretation of a national community 
_ (minority): “a group of persons living in a given 
country or locality, having a race, religion, lan- 
- guage and traditions of their own, and united by 
the identity of such race, religion, language and 
traditions in a sentiment of solidarity, with a view 
_ of preserving their traditions, maintaining their 
form of worship, securing the instruction and up- 
bringing of their children in accordance with the 
spirit and traditions of their race and mutually 
assisting one another.” The United Nations de- 
fined a minority in a following way: “The term 
minority includes only those non-dominant groups 
in a population which possess and wish to pre- 
serve stable ethnic, religious, or linguistic tradi- 
tions or characteristics marked different from 
those of the rest of the population.”. 

It should be made clear that the will of the 
person concerned, as to whether or not he wants 
belong to the minority, is a decisive factor in 
determining his status. The German-Polish Con- 


-) 
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vention of 1922 on Upper Silesia, which was 
practically born and efficiently organized by the 
League of Nations, stated: ‘“The question whether 
a person does or does not belong to a racial, 
linguistic or religious minority may not be veri- 
fied or disputed by the authorities.” 

As to the fundamental rights laid down by the 
Minorities Treaties signed at the Paris Conference 
of 1919, I would list the following: 


1. Full and complete protection of life and 
liberty. 

2. Free exercise, whether in public or private, 
of any creed, religion or belief whose prac- 
tices are not inconsistent with public order 
or public morals. 


3. Equality before the law. 
4. Equality of civil and political rights. 


5. Free use of any language in private inter- 
course, in commerce, in religion, in the press 
or in publications of any kind, or at public 
meetings. 


This summaty of minority rights looks very 
well, indeed, claiming for minorities basic rights 
and freedoms, equal treatment in all fields of 
legislation, administration and jurisdiction, and 
the right to be placed on the same footing with 
the majority. Freedom of religion, freedom to 
use the mother tongue, the right to establish pri- 
vate schools of their own and to be instructed in 
their language in public schools—these complete 
the list of basic rights of minorities. 


Practical Results 


The practical results were not at all favorable. 
The states forced to sign the treaties were not 
willing, generally speaking, to promote the insti- 
tution protecting minorities. Thus an atmosphere 
of misunderstanding and tension was created from. 
the outset. The minorities which asked for help 
in the execution of the guarantee by the League 
of Nations waited in vain. It became evident that 
the Council of the League, the organ which had 
to act in this field, was not in a position to realize - 
the mission entrusted to it by the minorities © 
treaties. The Council was a political body com- 
posed of representatives of nations which had to 
look on the political repercussions of the decisions 
they made. As Professor Gilbert Murray of Ox- 
ford has pointed out: ““To intervene on behalf of 
oppressed minorities is to court unpopularity and 
certainly no member of the Council had shown 
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undue alacrity either to listen to complaints or to 
remedy injustice.” 

Thus it happened that several thousand petitions 
were mailed to the League of Nations, but only 
about 500 were judged receivable according to 
the technical provisions. Throughout the League 
of Nations period the ad hoc committees of its 
Council inscribed only fourteen cases on the 
agenda of the Council. Between 1929 and 1939 
only eight cases were put before the Council. 


Minorities after World War II 


At the end of World War II the common be- 
lief prevailed, especially in Europe, that the prob- 
lem of protecting minorities had lost its import- 
ance. As far as Europe was concerned, there was 
indeed no reason to discuss such questions. In- 
dividuals and minority groups were either exter- 
minated, expelled or exchanged. Let us recall 
a few examples. The Jewish population in Europe 
declined from about eight million to about two 
million. The German minorities, by reason of 
“repatriation” policy, were withdrawn from the 
Baltic States, the Polish Provinces (when these 
were .occupied by the Soviet Union), from 
Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina, and from 
Southern Bukovina and Northern Dobruja in 
Roumania. The Potsdam Declaration of 1945 
provided for the transfer to Germany of the 
residue of German ethnics in these countries. 
These are some examples indicative of a general 
trend of policy initiated in Europe which finally 
culminated in the following situation as illustrated 
by some examples: Poland is now an ethnically 
homogeneous state, since its German, Jewish, 
White Russian and Ruthenian minorities were 
politically eliminated. Czechoslovakia expelled 
the Jews, the Germans, the Hungarians and the 
Ruthenians. In Hungary the minorities of the 
prewar-period—Germans, Jews and Slovaks— 
‘exist no more as groups of importance. Yugoslavia 
has expelled the Hungarians, the Germans an 
many Jews. . 

This picture of Europe, however, must not lead 
us to believe that the minorities problem is non- 
existent. On the contrary, we must admit that 
never before in the history of mankind has this 
problem been so extensive and so fraught with 
complexity. But the center of gravity shifted to 
Africa and Asia where large and new minorities 
have come into existence or are about to do so. 

_ Let us begin with the Near East where the inde- 
_ pendent states of Syria, Lebanon and the Hashe- 
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mite Kingdom of Jordan include Jewish minori- 
ties. In the midst of the Arab States the new state 
of Israel is located. Here live a great many Arabs. 
Each country is interested in the corresponding na- 
tionial minority living within the borders of its 
neighbor. Frictions between Israel and Iraq are 
due to the persecution of the 150,000 Jews living 
in Iraq. 

As to Africa, we are faced with a very com- 
plex situation. The Dark Continent is on the 
move. Nationalists everywhere are claiming inde- 
pendence. This trend of development in general 
reached a climax when recently Lybia received its 
independence. It is now a kingdom ruled by King 
Mohammed Idris I. His Prime Minister extended 
an invitation to study the situation of the minority 
groups comprising Italians, Jews and Greeks. The 
fact that Lybia is a Moslem state has implications 
which must not be overlooked. The traditions of 
Islam, a famous expert has said, are even more 
immutable than its doctrines.. There will have 
to be a cultural and psychological revolution of 
profound intensity before Moslems will admit 
even theoretical equality between their faithful 
and non-believers. 

The establishment of the Kingdom of Lybia 
will ultimately have continent-wide repercussions. 
Officially it is said that the next country to get 
independence on the Dark Continent will be 
Somaliland. But there is absolutely no reason 
to believe that this schedule will be a final one. 
Recent events in the North, in the East and in the 
South of Africa may indicate that the Continent 
is about to make its own way in history. Here 
the most interesting fact to be noted is that the 
United Nations itself is promoting the develop- 
ment by the way of the Trusteeship System and 
the Declaration of Non-self-governing Territor- 
ies laid down by its Charter. The U. N. is pre- 
paring seventeen million people living in Trust 
territories for self-government or independence. 
Among these territories we find the following 
areas of Africa: Ruanda Urundi with more than’ 
three and a half million inhabitants, the Cam- 
eroons with almost four million, Togoland with 
nearly 1,300,000, and Tanganyika with seven mil- 
lion inhabitants. . 

The natives living in all these parts of the 
Dark Continent do not consider the calendar pre- 
pared by the United Nations for making 
decision as to what year they shall get their inde 
pendance; they tend to act for themselves. As t 
Togoland, it may be worthwhile to report that 
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the Eve-people and the Hararis, (two tribes) now 
under the domination of the Ambharas, are anxious 
to get rid of their masters and to form a state. 
Virtually all these states will include minorities. 
Otherwise, each tribe would constitute its own 
state, an impossible arrangement for economic 
reasons. 

The U.N. is of the opinion that, by incorporat- 
ing the Declaration of Non-self-governing Terri- 
tories within the frame of the U. N. Charter, it 
did establish an international Charter of Colonial 
Administration. It should not be overlooked, 
however, that the Declaration in principle is also 
concerned with the development of self-govern- 
ment of the peoples concerned. Two hundred 
million people are covered by the Declaration, in- 
cluding, for instance, in Africa: French West 
Africa, Nigeria, the Belgian Congo, Northern 
Rhodesia and Bechuanaland. 

On the other hand, it seems evident that, gen- 
erally speaking, developments in Africa will be 
largely influenced by the situation developing in 
the South of the Dark Continent. Here a power- 
ful state, the Union of South Africa, is faced with 
a crisis originating from a policy of suppression 
towards minorities. We have two big minorities 
living within the borders of the Union of South 
Africa—the Indians (300,000 people) and the 
Bantus (more than seven and a half million 
people). Dr. Malan, the Prime Minister, pointed 
out in a declaration that the Indian citizens of the 
Union do not belong to South Africa and that 
they must be content to live in the country under 
restrictions. There is absolutely no reason to be- 
lieve that the situation will change after his de- 
parture. 

The minority problem picture in Africa must 
be completed with some details regarding India 
and the Asiatic continent as a whole. Let us note, 
first of all, that all these new states involve minor- 
ity groups: Indonesia, Viet Nam, Cambodia, Laos 
and, last but not least, India and Pakistan. For 
a while the tensions on the Indian sub-continent 
became so dangerous that the world was faced 
with the prospect of an inevitable war. There 
were serious controversies between the Indian 
Union, a Hindu State of about 240 million Hindus 
and 43 million Moslems, and Pakistan—a Moslem 
state of about 55 millions with a large Hindu mi- 
-nority. At the last moment an accord was reached 
by the Prime Ministers of the two countries in 


. 


“minorities rights was mutually agreed upon. © 


‘April, 1950, at New Delhi, when a system of 
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The New Order of International Conduct 


Looking at the problem as a whole, we can 
say that we are faced with one of the most burn- 
ing topics of our age. The question naturally 
arises as to what happened when the League of 
Nations faded into oblivion to be replaced by 
the United Nations. 


As a matter of fact, we have to state that the 
peace treaties signed with Italy, Roumania, Bul- 
garia and Hungary in 1947 do not contain a pro- 
vision relating to the protection of minorities. 
Since the system of treaties introduced by the Paris 
Conference in 1919 has been completely aban- 
doned, a provision was incorporated in the 
treaties with the aforesaid countries stating that 
human rights and freedoms should be secured. 


This new concept which entered the Charter of 
the United Nations proclaimed that everywhere 
on the globe human rights and fundamental free- 
doms should be respected with regard to all in- 
habitants without distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage or religion. The Commission on Human 
Rights of the U. N., at its first session, appointed 
a sub-commission on the ‘‘Prevention of Discrim- 
ination and the Protection of Minorities.” The 
commission was charged “to examine what pro- 
visions should be adopted in the definition of the 
principles which: are to be applied in the field 
of the prevention of discrimination on grounds 
of race, sex, language, or religion, and in the 
field of the protection of minorities and finally 
to make recommendations to the Commission on 
Human Rights on urgent problems in these 
fields.” 


The first goal was reached, as was stated above, 
by defining what a minority is. But let us add 
that the definition is circumscribed by many reser- 
vations which make it somewhat difficult to apply 
the notion in every-day practice. As to the second 
mission entrusted to the Sub-commission, the pub- 
lic is still waiting for news. This body, it is true, 
held several meetings in Europe and in the United 
States. It is reported that one member, on leav- 
ing one of these meetings, stated that the mountain 
went into labor and brought forth a mouse. 


On the other hand, we have to appreciate the 
activity of the U. N. in setting up a Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights which was adopted 
by the Third General Assembly in December, 
1948. This declaration will be completed in the 
future by an International Covenant on Human 
Rights which shall have the force of a treaty in 
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settling the details of implementation. The Unt- 
versal Declaration vindicates the freedom and 
liberty of everybody on the globe, equality be- 
fore the law and protection against discrimina- 
tion. Surprisingly, the Commission on Human 
Rights and the Third Committee of the Assembly 
voted against inserting special clauses on minort- 
ties. It was said that such provisions could be 
misunderstood and that political dangers could 
arise from the fact that the question offers dif- 
ferent aspects in the various parts of the world. 


It seems to me that the United Nations up to 
now has not fully recognized the mission entrusted 
to it by its own Charter, a mission which formerly 
resided with the League of Nations and partly 
caused its collapse because of non-fulfillment. It 
is hard to believe that the U. N. does not realize 
what is going on in view of its own Trusteeship 
activities and the Declaration of non-self-govern- 
ing territories. The procedural methods in ap- 
ptoaching the problem, as employed by the U. N., 
are indeed the same which led the League of Na- 
tions to the lethal end. It has to be made clear 
that a problem which concerns several hundred 
million*people cannot be settled by postponing its 
discussion. 

Let us remember that the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights without any doubt covers 
minorities rights, too. These rights are to be 
recognized on the basis of the interpretation placed 
on recent international practice as represented in 
the treaties of minorities. But even here an ele- 
ment of fear seems to enter. The proposal of the 
Sub-commission of the U. N. Commission on 
Human Rights to submit the question, whether or 
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not treaties of the 1919 Paris Conference became 
invalid, to the International Court of Justice, was 
rejected. 

As to suggestions of future policy, we submit 
the following: 

The U. N. should act in a way not to destroy 
the old, however restricted, system of rules in- 
corporated in the Minorities Treaties (of 1919) 
until a new one will have been adopted. 

Having this in mind, the U. N. should end un- 
certainty as to its guarantee of the treaties formerly 
entrusted to the League of Nations, by unequiv- 
ocally stating, in an express decision based upon 
the General Assembly resolution on February 12, 
1946, that it assumes the role formerly played by 
the League of Nations. 


As a tule, the U. N. as a political body, should 
not act as a Court, the principal judicial organ 
being the International Court of Justice provided 
by the Charter. 

On the other hand, there is absolute necessity 
that the suppressed minorities get a chance to tell 
the U. N. what is going on. The U. N. imme- 
diately should apply the petition procedure, as 
developed by the Charter within the Trusteeship 
System, whereby the Council concerned must deal 
with any petition as soon as it is found admis- 
sable under the rules of procedure. This would 
be no innovation, since the Upper Silesian Con- 
vention of 1922 established the right of the minori- 
ties’ petitioner to initiate proceedings and to enjoy 
the legal status as a party to them. 


Dr. HENRY K. JUNCKERSTORFF 
St. Louis University 


FRENCH CONTRASTS: LIGHT 
AND SHADOWS 


I. BRITTANY 


HERE IS VERY LITTLE DOUBT that France is the 

most interesting country to study for any- 
one interested in the rich variety of problems now 
confronting Christendom. Nowhere as in France 
are the boldest liturgical, evangelistic and socio- 
logical experiments so thoroughly carried out. A 
good many of these experiments fail indicating 
that they took a wrong direction and thus had to 
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be abandoned. New ways out are then sought 
unflinchingly and quite often rich rewards follow 
a sudden new discovery. 

I visited France twice this year, (1953) on my 


way to the Iberian peninsula and also on my re- _ 


turn. I learned much on both of the occasions. On 


my first visit I came from England, soon after the 
Coronation of Elizabeth II in London. Our huge 


ro 
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ship slowly entered the complicated haven of St. 
Malo in Brittany one misty summer morning. 

Celtic studies are one of my sidelines. I studied 
a good deal of Welsh, Irish and Breton antiqui- 
ties, their history, literature and art. On all my 
trips to France I try to visit Brittany, the last re- 
maining Celtic country on the continent of Europe. 
It covers 18,630 sq. miles and is made up of five 
districts: Ille-et-Vilaine, Cotes du Nord, Finisterre, 
Morbihan and Loire Inferieure. The population 
of Brittany is over 3 million, of whom 900,000 
are Breton-speaking. From the linguistic point of 
view, Brittany is the most Celtic country in the 
world. In an article, written a few years ago, I 
computed that the total land occupied by the Celtic 
peoples in Europe is 89,311 square miles with a 
population of 12,015,834 inhabitants, of whom, 
perhaps, 2 million speak Celtic tongues. This is 
extraordinary. 


The history of Brittany is much less complicated 
than that of Ireland or Scotland, or even Wales. 
The Celts came to Brittany, known then as 
Armorica, a few hundred years before Christ. In 
51 B. C. Armorica was occupied by Julius Caesar. 
The harsh rule of Rome forced the Celts of 
Armorica to rebel from time to time. These re- 
bellions were cruelly suppressed. At the end of 
the Roman rule Armorica was well nigh depopu- 
lated. 

In the fifth century the British Celts, already 
Christian, started to migrate to Armorica in order 
to escape the Anglo-Saxon conquest. The fusion 
of the British and Armorican Celts produced the 
Breton people. Gradually the powerful Duchy 
of Brittany was formed. This Duchy flourished 
in the Middle Ages. Toward the end of the 
fifteenth century Anne, the last Duchess of Brit- 
tany, married the French King, Louis XII, and 

rittany entered into the French political system. 

he Duchy, however, preserved its very wide 
autonomy with a provincial parliament until the 
French Revolution, which suppressed it. The 
nineteenth century was for Brittany a long struggle 
to maintain its Catholic religion against unbelief, 
its Breton language and its monarchial tradition. 
‘this struggle was a rather hopeless one. Grad- 
ually the French influence assimilated the coun- 
try with other provinces. The Royalist tradition 
was abandoned first, then irreligion started to 
make its inroads, and finally the language began 
‘0 retreat. During World War II a few Breton 
autonomists collaborated with the Nazis in hope 
of obtaining autonomy for their country. The 
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German defeat forced many of those people to 
flee to Eire and elsewhere, while the rest were 
arrested and punished. Yet many concessions 
were made to the Bretons, particularly in the 
field of language. 

My first visit in Brittany was to the Trappist 
Abbey of Tymadeuc, founded in 1841 from La 
Grande Trappe. One of the strictest of Trappist 
abbeys, Tymadeuc is situated in a charming local 
in central Brittany, where the French and Breton 
languages meet. Tymadeuc is miles away from 
railways, buses, towns and villages. It is a quiet, 
remote spot, most suitable for the contemplative 
monks. The pale blue sky of Brittany, green 
woods and warm sunshine make Tymadeuc de- 
lightful in summer. In winter the climate is mild 
but very wet. Yet there is not a single stove in 
the Abbey. It is certainly not the place for people 
accustomed to air-conditioned rooms, running cold 
and hot water, lifts, television sets, etc. 


Most of the monks are French-speaking but 
there are many true Bretons among them. The 
community comprises about seventy-five men. The 
Tymadeuc library has a number of books on 
Brittany, its history, poetry, music, etc. I read 
several of them. Breton poetry is splendid, al- 
though very little known. The celebrated matiére 
de Bretagne, those magnificent medieval legends 


-—“The Quest of the Grail,” “Tristan and Isolde,” 


etc.—particularly attracted my attention since long 
ago. I mused over them while in Tymadeuc. 


Religious Problems 


At the Abbey I met a number of guests—clergy 
and laymen—with whom I had the opportunity to 
discuss the state of religion in France. In the 
January-March, 1953, issue of the Swiss Old Cath- 
olic review of Bern, Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift, Augustin Claverie published an ar- 
ticle in French, “La situation actuelle du clerge 
romain en France,” which attracted world-wide 
attention. In his article Claverie described the 
great difficulties under which the French clergy 
are forced to work. According to Claverie the — 
French clergy, after spending thirteen or fourteen 
years in a seminary where they are isolated as in 
a ghetto, enter another ghetto—the parish. The 
masses ignore the priest and hardly ever enter 
the parish church. The priest lives in his own 
little circle without any influence outside of it. 
This fact depresses many priests. Some of them 


abandon their ministry altogether while the rest 


t 
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look for new ways and means. The younger gen- 
eration of the clergy blames the older for such 
a state of affairs. Scholastic theology does not 
attract the young priests and seminarists. They 
are interested in the Biblical and patristic studies. 
The young entertain the most advanced ideas in 
the fields of sociology, liturgics, psychology, etc. 
According to them the old time-honored methods 
have hopelessly failed and new ones must be tried 
at once. Clericalism and die-hard conservatism 
of the leading French Catholics during the Third 
Republic alienated the masses. In Paris hardly 
10% of the population go to church regularly. 
The workers are hardly represented at all. 


According to Claverie the younger generation 
of the clergy try to fight irreligion with new 
methods: Mzsston de France, Prétres Ouvriers, 
Petits Freres de Jesus, etc. These new ventures 
are looked upon with a great suspicion by the 
older clerical generation. The Seminaire de 
Lisieux was closed and its superior removed, etc. 
The French Protestant paper La Reforme stated 
that 3,700 French priests abandoned the ministry 
since 1945 and took up some secular employment. 
Angel Béart states that “since 1945 till now, in 
France only, 3,500 priests abandoned the cassock 
within the past seven years.” Claverie thinks that 
2,000 priests must be the minimum. Some of 
them still keep their faith and life intact, but 
many succumb to various temptations. Claverie, 
who is not a Catholic, does not rejoice over this 
phenomenon, neither is he able to offer any sug- 
gestion as to what should be done. Although the 
figures quoted above appear formidable and 
alarming, they are not so in reality. Spreading 
them over seven years and taking into account the 
total number of the French clergy, one may say 
that according to the Protestant estimates about 
5% of the French clergy give up their ministry 
every year. In the light of the difficulties under 
which the French clergy must labor, these loses 
are understandable, though most regrettable. 

I discussed Claverie’s figures in Brittany, South 
France and in Paris. Most of my French friends 
believed them to be greatly exaggerated. The 
Bishops do not publish the names and the numbers 
of those priests who “go away,” while in con- 
sulting the diocesan lists a mistake could be easily 
made in counting as ‘‘gone away’ those who en- 
tered Religious communities or missionary socie- 
ties, etc. My friends did not deny that cases men- 
tioned by Claverie occur from time to time. Nearly 
everyone of them knew such cases. According 
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to my friends, the cases mentioned by Claverie 
were fairly frequent immediately after the last 
war. Thousands of priests were prisoners of war, 
were deported or worked in the Resistance Move- 
ment. For years many of them lived in surround- 
ings unsuitable or even outright dangerous to the 
preservation of their vocation. Returning home, 
a number of priests were unable to ‘‘settle down” 
to the old life and after a mote or less long strug- 
gle, “went away.” Fortunately, this period has 
now run its course. 

While in Brittany I studied the problem of the 
French Catholic schools. We can estimate pretty 
closely the number of the French regular church- 
goers by the number of children in schools. They 
are 1,500,000 strong and they come from 800,000 
homes. This is the hard core of the French Catho- 
licism. There are, of course, a good many Cath- 
olic children in the state schools as well. As I 
wrote in The Church Times (London, July 31, 
1953), ‘“The burden borne by the French Catholics 
to maintain their schools is terrific. They would 
like to obtain sufficient grants for their schools, 
but this, so far, is merely a hope. The Catholic 
schools are maintained with great sacrifices by 
various Religious orders. The shortage of Re- 
ligious vocations necessitates the employment of 
lay people who are paid very poorly indeed, and 
generally work, not for a career, but for Christ’s 
sake. I know a schoolmaster with two honor de- 
grees who teaches in a Roman Catholic college for 
a salary of about £360 a year. The college pro- 
vides him and his family with a house of two 
rooms, one of which has no windows. He is a 
married man with two children, and could obtain 
at once a fine post in a State school.” 


The road from Tymadeuc to Kergonan, via 
Rohan and Pontivy, is picturesque. I left the 
Abbey one bright, sunny morning, travelling 
through the green hills and woods towards the 
Atlantic coast. I reached the coast in afternoon. 
Kergonan Abbey, founded by the Benedictines 
of Solesmes in 1897, is situated in the ancient 
barony of Le Boutouillic de Kergonan. Four years 
after the foundation of the Abbey the anti-clerical 
Government of the Third Republic expelled the 
monks, who then settled in Belgium. The monks 
were allowed to return in 1919. They started at 
once to develop their Abbey. Then came Worl 
War I and the monks were again expelled, 
time by the Nazis in 1942. They could not return 
until 1946. On account of these many expulsions 
and other difficulties the Abbey, built of beautiful 
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Breton granite, is only a quarter finished. The 
community numbers forty monks. The Abbey is 
beautifully situated. I stayed in the Villa de St. 
Martin near by. From my window I could see 
the typical landscape of the Celtic lands: the lim- 
itless expanse of the ocean before me and the 
green, wooded hills behind the coast. At night 
I could see as many as five lighthouses in opera- 
tion, their bright lights guiding the ships far out in 
the Atlantic. 


Prehistoric Monuments 


Only a couple of miles from Kergonan are the 
wonders of Carnac. For many miles the great 
megalithic monuments, cromlechs, menhirs, align- 
ments, etc., are scattered in the fields, in the 
woods and over the prairies. Very little so far is 
known about the people who erected these monu- 
‘ments and their date of erection. These monu- 
ments are supposed to be pre-Celtic. Even their 
meaning-and their use are the subjects of a sharp 
controversy. They are all oriented towards the 
sun. It seems that pre-historic tribes gathered 
among these monuments, each tribe having its 
appointed place. In any case these great concen- 
trations of stones are impressive. Even more im- 
pressive is the great stone of human sacrifices, 
standing alone on a high hill on the lonely, wind- 
swept coast. Its sinister outline stands boldly 


_ against the red sunset. Down below are the bat-’ 


tered fortifications of the Hitler's Atlantic Wall, 
pulverized by American bombers in 1944. I never 
saw such a depressing, evil-looking place, even on 
a bright summer day. 

In Kergonan I met many interesting people. 
Perhaps the most interesting of them was a French 
naval chaplain. Drafted in 1939 as an army 
officer, he was taken prisoner of war in 1940. 
: Having escaped from Germany to Spain, he went 
_ to England to join the Free French as a submarine 
officer. He was parachuted to France in 1944 
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1945 by being assigned as permanent chaplain in 
the French Navy. He told me that on his ship 
150 officers and cadets out of 180 are regular 
‘communicants, while among the sailors the pro- 
‘portion is a third. The chaplain believed that the 
younger generation is fed up with the worn-out 
anti-clericalism and is really attracted to religion. 
Although a true Breton, the chaplain believed that 
the time for small nations is now past. To keep a 
local language is only a handicap for children. 

_ With another priest from northern France I 


‘to prepare for the invasion and was rewarded in » 
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discussed the relations between the clergy and the 
Communist village mayors. In France the church 
and rectory usually belong to the municipality. 
If the mayor dislikes the priest, he can very well 
let his church and house deteriorate and become 
uninhabitable by refusing all repairs. The So- 
cialist mayors of the old anti-clerical ilk only 
too often do just that. The Communists, on the 
other hand, are most affable and do their best to 
help the priest. They are very anxious to gain 
the sympathy of the clergy. Quite often they 
succeed in doing so. 

My last stay in Brittany was in Vannes, where 
I lived with a well-known Breton scholar. The 
fine old man admitted that although the Breton 
language yields more and more before the French, 
the spirit of Brittany in the form of local patriot- 
ism is on the ascendancy. The Irish and the 
Scots, he said, lost after all their Celtic language, 
but not their patriotism—their Celtic spirit. He 
gave an me an interesting book, “Esprit Breton. 
I was astonished to learn that out of 144 million 
Frenchmen killed in World War I, 250,000 were 
Bretons. No doubt the Bretons are first-class 
sailors and soldiers. The Breton ports were badly 
bombed during the last war and the Breton towns 
are often shockingly overcrowded. In a small 
house in Vannes I found three families living to- 
gether. Vannes is.a very beautiful old town. Its 
people are well represented in the churches. The 
proportion of regular churchgoers is 25 %—a very 
good one for France. 

My journey from Vannes to Bayonne on the 
Spanish border was long and complicated. 1 
stopped first in Nantes, the largest and wealthiest 
city of Brittany. It is French-speaking. The 
Cathedral of Nantes is a fine gothic building. 
Damaged during the last war, it is now restored. 
The magnificent tomb of Duke Francis II of Brit- 


tany, and of his wife, Margaret de Foix, is one 
_ of the finest masterpieces of French art. I noticed 


that the number of people who pray in the Nantes 
churches is much smaller than in Vannes. After 
a night on the train I reached Bordeaux early in 
the morning. The town has about 400,000 inhab- 
itants. It is very old and apparently declining. 
Toulouse displaced Bordeaux as the fourth largest 
city in France. The local people blame the Gov- 
ernment and their own municipality for their neg- 
lect of the port of Bordeaux or rather, for their 


failure to develop it. Southern France is not very 


religious. The clergy of Bordeaux told me that 
hardly 10% of the population go to church. There 
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is also a severe shortage of the clergy. Most of 
the priests are old or middle-aged, while only 
about ten are ordained for such a great diocese each 
year. This is not enough. Parishes in the country 
must be united more and more under a single 
priest who serves, as well as he can, three, four or 
six churches at once. While in Vannes there were 
always people in churches praying or meditating 
before the Blessed Sacrament, I found the great 
old Bordeaux churches deserted. They had an 
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abandoned, neglected look. Cardinal Feltin, the 
present Archbishop of Paris, did much to improve 
the Archdiocese of Bordeaux while he occupied 
that See. He was very popular among people and 
much loved by the clergy. I heard much about 
him from his former subordinates. However, he 
did not remain in Bordeaux, having been assigned 
to Paris to succeed the great Cardinal Suhard. 


S. BOLSHAKOFF, PH.D. 
Oxford, England 


RELIGION IN SCHOOLS? 


XVI. Reaction to the Supreme Court 


Decision 


4 Pas REACTION OF PEOPLE to the decision in 
favor of released-time was as divergent as 
might be expected. If we take the president of 
the Freethinkers of America, Joseph Lewis, as the 
spokesman for the little atheist minority, he found 
in it “a triumph for religious superstition and 
(it is) a fatal blow to religious freedom because 
to make one pay for the religious instruction of 
another, whose religious beliefs he does not sub- 
scribe to, is tyranny.” Here Mr. Lewis boldly 
ignored the fact that the cost of instituting and 
maintaining the religious centers was wholly borne 
by the churches. 

Justice Jackson, ‘‘whose children, as a matter 
of free choice, have been sent to privately sup- 
ported Church schools,” challenged the “sugges- 
tion that opposition to this plan can only be anti- 
religious, atheistic, or agnostic.” This was again 
a straw man set up to be knocked down. For the 
plaintiffs in the case, Mr. Zorach and Mrs. Gluck, 
Protestant and Jewish respectively, sent their chil- 


dren to Sunday religious schools, although they» 


did not have them attend the released-time schools. 
Their lawyer, Kenneth W. Greenwalt, again chal- 
lenged the program, despite the Supreme Court’s 
decision in its favor, saying that “religion can 
and should be taught to children by the churches 
and parents without utilization of the tax-sup- 
ported non-sectarian public schools and the state’s 
compulsory education powers.” He again ignored 
the fact that separation of Church and State, pro- 
vided in the First Amendment to the Constitution, 
did not exclude whatever cooperation there was 


between school and Church in the release-time 
program. 

Still another voice was raised in opposition by 
Mrs. Rose Russell, legislative representative of the 
Teachers Union, United Public Workers. She did 
not think that the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court would overcome “an alleged un- 
godliness,” but that it would promote divisiveness 
by “emphasizing differences and even encouraging 
sectarian intolerance.” She evidently wanted the 
public schools to be unrealistic, so as to blind the 
children to the existence of differences amongst 
the people of the United States, which they ought 
to be taught, from childhood up, to respect in 
mutual forbearance and tolerance. 

On the other side, the President of the City 
Board of Education, Andrew G. Clauson, Jr., saw 
proof of the decision and the value of the release- 
time program in the growth in the number, from 
3,000 in 1941 to 105,647 in 1951, of pupils at- 
tending these religious instruction centers outside 
of public schools in New York City, not counting 
those in forty-six states in which release-time 
programs were operative. He added: 

“At no time has the Board of Education con- 
sidered the released-time program to be con- 
tradictory to the principle of separation of Church 
and State. Rather, the Board of Education re- 
gards it as a cooperative educational activity which 
reflects the importance of religion in the develop- 
ment of the whole child.” . 

The radical trouble came from a misconstruc- 
tion of the First Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States in so. far as it dealt with the 
relation of the State to the Church. The Cit 
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Corporation Counsel, Denis M. Hurley, was there- 
fore glad to find that “the court has brought 
us back to a ‘common sense’ approach to Church- 
State relationships and has limited the implica- 
tions and emotional overtones which might have 
flown from a logical application of the language 
in the McCollum case.” Mr. Tuttle, who has been 
so active in promoting the release-time program 
in New York City, was also pleased to be able 
to comment on the successful conclusion of the 
- defence, saying: 

“The decision is a welcome reaffirmation of the 
basic principle that in this free America the child, 
even when in public schools, is not the child of the 
State, but of the parent, that religious freedom does 
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not cease at the public school’s door and that the 
Church is not a poor relative in the house of the 
State.’ 

It was also from this angle that the Right 
Reverend Msgr. John S. Middleton, secretary for 
education in the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of 
New York, viewed the decision, declaring: 

“The American parent should rejoice in the 
decision of the Supreme Court of our country. 
Parental rights in education—a long standing 
American tradition—received new vindication. 
Criticism of public education as Godless should 
now be reduced.” 

(To be continued) 
REV, FREDERICK J. ZWIERLEIN 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Warder’s Review 


Let the Good Beware 


HE CATHOLIC WORLD is acquainted with Father 
Pierre, famous Paris “‘ragpicker priest,’” whose 
heroic efforts on behalf of the poor and down- 
trodden has earned him universal praise and recog- 
nition. It comes as a shock to every decent person, 
therefore, to learn that this noble, self-sacrificing 


priest has been used as a propaganda tool by 


Charlie Chaplin and his Communist friends. 

Chaplin, barred from the United States because 
of his close Communist collaboration, announced 
that he would give Father Pierre a gift of five 
million francs (approximately $14,300) for the 
furtherance of his work. The ‘gift’ represented 
Chaplin’s “‘peace-prize” award from Moscow. In- 
stead of receiving the ‘‘gift’ privately, as Father 
Pierre had expected, the unsuspecting priest was 
invited to Chaplin’s sumptuous home in Crillon 
Hotel in Switzerland, where he found a crowd 
_of newspapermen, photographers, newsreel cam- 
eramen, and radio reporters. The evil intent of 
this whole plot was only too evident: another 
masterstroke of Communist duplicity which does 
‘not scruple to debase even what is done in noble 
charity. Undoubtedly Father Pierre had not even 
a remote idea of millionaire Chaplin’s sinister 

purpose in proffering his blood-tainted money. 
This horrible episode presents a lesson which 
‘should not be lost. “It is a frightening example,” 
says The Ensign of October 30, “to what depth 
communist propaganda will sink. Even such 
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saintly men are not exempt from serving the sin- 
ister ambitions to enslave men by having their 
love of humanity exploited.” 

Yet we have men in responsible positions, even 
among us Catholics, who give addresses and make 
statements of a nature as to be nothing less than 
choice grist for. the Communist mills. Such 
speeches and statements are quoted approvingly in 
The Daily Worker. Let the good beware! 


Water Fluoridation 


Re THAT FLUORINE in drinking water 
reduces tooth decay in children up to the 
age of eight or nine years, a New York physician, 
in a letter to The Times, observes that only a maxi- 
mum of 14 per cent of our population would 
possibly benefit by fluoridation, whereas the entire 
population would be compelled to drink fluorine. 
Further, only one-tenth of one percent of our total 
water supply is used for drinking; 99.9 is not so 
used. Yet the entire supply would be fluoridated. 

‘Medically it is known,’ he concludes, “that 
fluorine is potentially toxic to the thyroid gland, 
the blood, bone, and perhaps other tissues.” He 
pleads that we do not “contaminate all our water 
with fluorine.” Ways 

In addition to giving this drug in needed doses 
to children, as an alternative to fluoridation, why 
not remedy the ill in its cause by eliminating harm- 
ful food and drinks? : 


Contemporary Opinion 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT failed to understand 

Communism as aggressively imperialistic and 
was possessed of a somewhat naive confidence in 
his own ability to charm Stalin into perpetual 
friendship with the West. Moreover, he was dis- 
trustful of the British Empire and of what he chose 
to consider as Britain’s imperialistic design. The 
ensuing attitude of the President combined with 
the preponderance of American armed strength 
in the closing months of the war, meant that the 
steps rendered necessary by the British Prime 
Minister's realization of aggressive Russian intent 
could not be taken. Consequently, the concluding 
stages of the war were fought and the final victory 
won without reference to political objectives. The 
Allies fought to gain a purely military victory. 
They succeeded in theit purpose, but they left, in 
Europe and in Asia, a political void of which 
Communism took full advantage. 


Stylites in The Christian Democrat 
Oxford, Sept.-Oct., 1954 


Businessmen all too frequently restrict their 
descriptions of our way of life to the utterly 
inadequate framework of Adam Smith’s material- 
ism. _ They have talked, and do talk, as if what 
they call the “profit-motive” is the basic principle 
of our national life. They have proclaimed that 
business exists for the purpose of making a profit. 
They have missed the elementary point that mak- 
ing a profit is a condition of survival, not a pur- 
pose of existence. To say that business exists for 
the purpose of making a profit, is exactly like 
saying that man exists for the purpose of eating. 

This is the belly-level of discourse. This is 
materialism at its grossest. It is the materialism 
of Adam Smith, vintage 1776. It is the material- 
ism which is the basis or the doctrine which Karl 
Marx gave to the world (with considerable im- 
provements) a century later. . 

It is obvious that Marx’s materialism, with the 
further polishing it has continuously had since he 
published Das Kapital in 1865, is vastly more 


The defect of conference diplomacy is that, 
by it, the effects of failure are greatly aug- 
mented, whereas success, if it be achieved, is 
robbed of the shock and satisfaction of surprise. 
The effects of failure are augmented because ex- 
pectation is unduly raised by too publicly, and too 
frequently proclaimed objects, and disappointment 
is thereby made the more acute. Apprehension 
over failure is also deepened by the preliminary 
assurances that the conference is ‘‘vital’’ and that 
its failure will be disastrous. The older, quieter 
modes of diplomacy avoided these defects, pre- 
cisely because they were designed to avoid them. 
Secret diplomacy, so much denounced, was not 
secret from any sinister motive: it was merely 
an exemplar of the old north-country adage, “don’t 
show children and fools half-done jobs,” the 
voting democracy in high diplomatic matters fall- 
ing into one category or the other. When patient 
negotiation had achieved its object was the time 
for disclosure, not when the ticklish business was 
in progress. In our time it is an, open question 
which is the more dangerous, the completely open 
diplomacy conducted before radio transmitters and 
television cameras or the semi-open diplomacy in 
which the protagonists gather with great publicity 
and then confer behind closed doors with “news 
hawks” striving, in Wilde's phrase, to nail their 
ears to the key-hole. The camera histrionics are 
bad, but it may be that the half informed guesses 
of political correspondents are worse. 


The Statist, London, Oct. 2 


It is good to be optimistic, but Europe cannot 
be built in a day—even less than Rome—nor can 
it be built in one year; not even a generation 
will complete it. European unity is a gigantic 
undertaking, which has yet to surmount great 
obstacles. We should not allow political emo- 
tions and narrow timidity to veil the clear recog- 
nition of our peaceful goals. It is above all our 
responsibility as Christians to be patient and en- 


during; our ideals are founded on deeper and 
firmer concepts than human wisdom and passing. 
emotions. We believe that the force of an idea 
is stronger than human hesitation and faint-heart- 
edness. The European idea is alive and cannot 
be stifled again. | 


sophisticated than that of Adam Smith. For an 
American spokesman, therefore, to attempt to 
argue against communism by quoting Adam Smith, 
is to answer machine-gun fire with flintlock. . . . 


Dr. F. S. CELLIER!) 


1) From an address to the Graphic Arts Conference, 
Milwaukee, September 11, 1954, 


‘Rosert SCHUMAN 
‘The Bulletin (Bonn Gov.) 
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Some years ago, it was considered bad form 
to get excited about the existence of evil. The 
advanced thinkers at the beginning of the cen- 
tury regarded evil as something superficial that 
would soon disappear from the stage of history 
as men became more enlightened. Evil was 
deemed the product of certain external social or 
economic factors, and Progress would change these 
factors and remove the evil. Men like Shaw felt 
that most of our troubles came from poverty 
and ignorance, and so a regenerated world would 
mean a regenerated human nature. Others thought 
that aggressive tendencies and wrong desires could 
be explained by repressive circumstances in the 
childhood of the aggressor. Men educated in the 
Emersonian tradition did not want to face up to 
the fact of evil in the human heart. They wanted 
to be unconquerable optimists who saw prosperity 
and happiness around the corner just as soon as 
men became more intelligent. 

The philosopher C. E. M. Joad, now deceased, 
shared the gospel of inevitable progress in his 
earlier life, but he came around in the end to 
realize that evil was a fact that could not be 
brushed away by psychiatry or social progress. Be- 
fore he died, he said he could not believe that the 
hatreds, passions, cruelties of the last forty years 
could be interpreted as nothing more than by- 
products of parental neglect or poverty. That 


evil was a mere product of circumstances appeared ~ 


to him an “intolerably shallow” notion and he 

declared that the Christian doctrine of Original Sin 

represented a keen insight into human nature. 
REV. JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. . 
The Homiletic and Pastoral Review 


Democracy grew up on the freedom of peo- 
ple to put their case and win supporters by 
‘simple word of mouth. This they are no longer 
able to do. Modern methods of communication, 
the “mass media,” have taken away the audience 
from the unamplified voice. They have under- 
mined the influence of the voluntary organiza- 
zations, which, in the past, were responsible for 
the formation and spread of opinion. The effect 
of television on democracy may prove to be no 
less important than the effects of gunpowder or 
the spinning jenny or the internal combustion 
ngine have been on the organization of society. 
1 1895 Holyoake wrote a book for the guidance 
of that growing body of people who, he antici- 
sated, would become speakers within the work- 
ng-class movement. The work of the agitator, 
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he said, was vital to society; it kept the currency 
of thought in circulation, it prevented the putre- 
faction of opinion. ‘‘As sure-footed democracy 
approaches,” he wrote, ‘‘an increase of voices will 
be heard in the land.” Today, however far afield 
we look, the voices are fewer and many of them 
are hardly being heard at all. 

Statesman and Nation 

London, October 2 


Fragments 


RIME MINISTER CHURCHILL told the House of 

Commons on November 2 that an “undue 
number” of atomic and hydrogen bomb explosions 
might have serious effects on the earth’s atmos- 
phere for about 5,000 years. If we but knew! 


It is a “diabolic charity” that condones every 
evil act and implies that convicts are not re- 
sponsible for their acts because they have no free 
will. The author of this statement is the Rev. 
John L. Bonn, S.J., author, educator and expert- 
enced prison retreat master. 


“The clerical types among Catholic elements 
who in the past nine years have been fre- 
quenting the churches and going to Confession 
and taking Communion are a menace to the safety 
and interests of the League of the Yugoslav Com- 
munists.’” Thus states a confidential instruction 
sent to Yugoslav secret police in Zone B of 
Trieste, recently ceded to Tito. 


“Tt is one thing to hold that no one should 
be deprived of a higher education because of 
his inability to pay the cost. It is another matter 
to hold that every qualified person, even though 
able to work, earn and pay, has a right to go to 
college at public expense.” This very timely ob- 
servation was made by the Rev. Celestin J. Steiner, 
S.J., president of Detroit University. 


“The overwhelming evil of the social order 
is that it is neither soundly Christian nor truly 
human, but merely technical and economic, and 
that it is in no way established upon what is its 
real basis and the solid foundation of its unity, 
that is to say, upon that title of human beings 
which we possess in common from our nature and 
of sons of God by the grace of divine adoption.” 
(Pope Pius XII to the Christian Union of Chiefs 
of Industry in Italy, January 31, 1952.) 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Why We Must Organize 


ap GREAT EVIL OF OUR TIMES is the all-perva- 
sive secularistic philosophy which excludes 
God from government, from school, from the 
family, from social and economic life, and from 
our recreation. It attempts to wall off God and 
morality in the churches and confines religion to 
the Sunday. To counteract this evil philosophy 
we Catholics maintain and must. put into practice 
the principle that the worship of God is the cen- 
ter of all living. From this center we must project 
our Faith into all of the segments and facts of 
life. Our religion must be infused into the family, 
into our social and economic life, our schools, our 
political life and into our recreation. Doing this, 
we Catholics will energize this sterile society in 
which we live. 


Christians working as individuals, practicing 
charity and justice only in a personal way, will 
never build a Christian social order, will never 
develop a Christian environment in which they 
and their children can live a truly Christian life. 
Our Holy Father in Rome, our Bishops and pastors 
can analyze the pagan and destructive movements 
and philosophies that are sweeping over our world. 
They can warn against dangers and make appeals 
for Catholic Action, but only the layman can in- 
fluence his neighbor, transmit Christian ideas to 
his business associates, and live by Catholic prin- 
ciples in his family circle. However, working 
alone, he is almost powerless; banding together 
with fellow Catholics, he is strong. 


Our Holy Father repeatedly has told us that 
two things are needed in this age. First, personal 


Bishop Peter W. Bartholome of St. Cloud was 
elected president of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference at its 32nd convention in Daven- 
port. 

The Conference this year adopted resolutions 
on the following subjects: The “Surplus” Problem, 
Program of Distribution, International Trade, 
Domestic Farm Policy, Underprivileged people in 
American Agriculture, Young Couples on the 
Land, Resource Conservation, Water Problems, 


Procedure 


Action 


sanctification and second, Christian reform of in- 
stitutions. Personal sanctification is primary in 
importance, but the two are inseperably bound 
together. Christianity is love. One cannot love 
his neighbor by going his separate, individual way, 
while enemies lurk in the shadows. We laymen 
must, by study, prayer and self-sacrifice, provide 
the leadership and come to grips with the pagan- 
ism that corrupts the State, family, school, eco- 
nomic and social life and our recreation. 


The whole meaning of Catholic lay action is 
that the Church in modern times, and particularly 
in the present forms of political democracy, relies 
upon the Catholic laity to be the effective instru- 
mental means by which society and mankind will 
be christianized. The historical conditions in 
which the Church played a direct governing part 
in political, social and economic affairs of a civil 
community no longer exist. The responsibility for 
action and direct influence in public life now rests 
on the shoulders of the laity. The responsibility 
for providing inspiration, guidance and the neces- 
sary grace rests with the Church. 

In broad general terms these are the reasons 
for our existence as a Catholic society. In united 
action with all our fellow Catholics, we will make 
great strides toward Christianizing the society we 
live in. A more thorough and rational under- 
standing of these principles will make us ever more 
zealous Apostles of Catholic Lay Action. It is our 
fervent prayer that we may at all times humbly 
serve the cause of Holy Mother the Church, the 
sole hope of struggling humanity. 


B. N. Lies, M.D.*) 


Reclamation Law, Refugees, Submarginal Landy 
The Church and Rural People, Changes in the 
Rural Community and Rural Youth. | “4 


The NCRLC declared that the “most deplor- 
able evil” in American social and economic life 
today is the injustice to the migratory worker, 


1) Annual message to the Kansas Branch of th ; 
Central Verein, of which Dr. Lies is president. (Oct. 
24, 1954) pede: . ee 


: 
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The 76th Katholikentag 
|W 


ee TERM KATHOLIKENTAG (Catholic Day) 
calls for an explanatian. Tag (day), as used 
here, is not a period of twelve or twenty-four 
hours, or any given length of time. It denotes 
a meeting, a convention, a congress. The word, 
diet, from the Latin dies (day), is an accepted 
term, technically applied to the periodical con- 
gresses of the old German Empire (Roman Empire 
of the German Nation) which came to an end 
under Napoleon in 1806. The term is so used to 
this day in reference to various branches of the 
German Government: the modern parliaments of 
the various governments in Germany—Reichstag, 
Landtag, Bundestag, etc. 


Although the Katholikentag had its start in the 
revolutionary year of 1848, and annual convoca- 
tions were to be the rule, there were about forty 
years in which no convention was held. For, in- 
stead of the seventy-sixth, the past congress should 
have been, on the basis of a yearly schedule, the 
one-hundred-and-sixth. A short introduction into 
the historical background of these Catholic gather- 
ings is certainly in order. Those familiar with the 
general history of the Catholic Central Verein will 
recognize the pattern. 


Like the Central Verein, which originated dur- 
ing the Know-Nothing upheaval as a measure of 
self-defense, and quite certainly in imitation of the 
German venture, the Katholikentag, or general 
convention of the then recently established Catho- 
lic societies in Germany, was an outburst, a reac- 
tion against the unjustified limitations and attacks 
which the Catholics of Germany had to endure 
under the absolutistic regimes of the many small 
governments on the one side, and the rationalistic- 
liberalistic philosophies on the other. The terrible 
blow of the Secularization (1803-06) which had 


all but paralyzed the Church and practically elim- 
inated all monastic and religious establishments, 


was still in effect. The Koelner Wirren, the un- 


: test or agitation engendered by the kidnapping and 


incarceration of the venerable Archbishop of 
Cologne, was the first tangible sign of a popular 
will to resist the reactionary state-omnipotence on 
he Catholic level. Sporadic attempts from then on 
ere made by establishing newspapers and local 
tganizations. But the long-endured repression be- 


gan to react in the political outbursts after Febru- 


'y, 1848. On the occasion of the festivities com- 


‘i 
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memorating the 500th anniversary of the laying 
of the cornerstone of the Cathedral of Cologne, 
on Assumption Day, when everyone that counted 
in Germany was among those present, the idea 
of meeting in a common cause took root. The 
Prusverein of Mainz, the model after which hun- 
dreds of local societies sprang up all over Germany 
as an expression of the new-found freedom, took 
the initiative by inviting all societies to a general 
meeting to be held at Mainz during the first days 
of October of that year. 


This general meeting of the delegates of most 
of the then existing Catholic societies was at once 
designated the Katholikentag. Among those 
present were the Catholic representatives of the 
national constitutional convention, including the 
social pioneer and later Bishop, Emmanuel von 
Ketteler, who came from nearby Frankfurt. This 
first Katholikentag has set the pace and the pat- 
tern for all that have followed. For it was here 
resolved that all “Catholic societies existing in 
Germany and represented by delegates at the first 
general convention bind themselves together under 
the name ‘Catholic Society of Germany,’ and hold 
periodical general meetings consisting of the in- 
dividual member societies.” This membership, of 
course, was never intended to be restricted to the 
societies of 1848. On the contrary, new societies 
for the defense of -Catholic rights and principles 


‘kept on mushrooming, and as rapidly were ad- 


mitted as members. On a local level these socie- 
ties were further united in the various Zentral- 
veremmen, much like our state or district organiza- 
tions in the CV, without, however, special rights 
of representation. 


Besides fostering these local societies for the 
safeguarding of Catholic interests in general—like 
the Central Verein with regard to the parish 
benevolent societies—the Katholikentag became 
the sponsor and founder of, or forum for, a num- 
ber of specialized organizations. Among the fore- 
most were the St. Borromaeus’ Society for the 
distribution and lending of Catholic books on the 
parish level; the St. Vincent’s and St. Elizabeth’s 
societies; the Kolping or journeymen’s societies, 
and many labor, student and art groups. Of 
special interest to Catholics in the U. S. A. was— 
and is—the St. Raphael’s Society for the Protection 
of Emigrants from Europe. ‘This society is of 
special interest not merely because of the eco- 
nomic and spiritual assistance it extended to thou- 
sands of immigrants before, during and after their 
sea voyage (the St. Leo House of New York, 
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and St. Raphael’s agencies in Baltimore, Galves- 
ton, etc., set up in cooperation with the Central 
Verein), but for the sake of correcting very serious 
historical misconceptions based on misinformation 
concerning the St. Raphael’s Society and its 
founder and principal organizer, the saintly Peter 
Paul Cahensly of Linsburp: 


Another organization which has assumed ex- 
traordinary importance as well as proportions 
is the St. Boniface Society for the preservation 
of the Faith in Germany, which at present is doing 
so much for the expellees and refugees on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. 


Then there is the Volksverein fiir das Katho- 
lische Deutschland, which deserves mention here 
because a counterpart of it was set up by the 
Central Verein early in this century. This ex- 
periment on the part of the CV resulted in the 
establishment of the Central Bureau in St. Louis. 
It might be observed here that the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference with its many depart- 
ments has adopted many features of the German 
original Zentrals of Muenchen-Gladbach. 


The Nazi regime demolished not only all of 
the aforementioned societies but all extramural 
Catholic assemblies, including the Katholikentag. 
This fact leads us to inquire as to why there were 
almost forty years in which there was no Katho- 
likentag. The reasons were mostly political. In 
1854 Prussia suppressed it; 1878 marked the 
height of the Kulturkampf of Bismark. Like- 
wise, during the war years of 1866-1870, 1914- 
1920, and again, of course, in the late war—in 
fact, from 1933 to 1947, there was no Katholiken- 
tag. Only at the outset of the present German 
recovery, exactly one hundred years after the first 
meeting at Mainz, was the new series of Catholic 
general congresses begun, quite fittingly at the 
birthplace of this institution. The 1948 meeting 
was more of a survey of the debris left in the 
wake of the Nazi hurricane, and a rally of the 
remnants. Since then, all the larger organizations 
enumerated above have been revived and rejuven- 
ated, and others have been added. Four success- 
ful congresses have been held since 1948, exclu- 
sive of this year’s. At the Berlin Congress of 
1952 it was decided to have the tnesting every 
two years, 


The set-up or framework of the Katholikentag 
should be of some interest here, again for the 
sake of comparison with that of the Central Verein 
and/or a societies. 
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The practice of changing the meeting place sO 
as to afford all sections the benefit of the sessions, 
goes back to the very beginnings of these cong- 
resses. Since there was no organic affiliation of 
societies as in the Central Verein, the organizing 
of each Tag rested with a local committee set up 
for that purpose in the convention city. Only 
from 1868 and thereafter was the task entrusted 
to a permanent Central Committee which is akin 
to the Social Action Committee of the Central 
Verein, with a prominent layman or prelate as 
president. With the exception of the years be- 
tween 1898 and 1920, this office was in the hands 
of the Princes Karl, Alois and again Karl (grand- 
son) zu Loewenstein. As chairman of the actual 
preparations a leading personality of the local 
committee presides, such as Joseph Schmitt, a 
prominent attorney of Fulda at the recent 
Congress, while another leading layman 1s given 
the honor of president of the congress as such. 
This year Federal Minister of Labor (Labor Secre- 
tary) in the Adenauer government, Anthony 
Storch, also a native son of Fulda, had the honor. 
Chancellor Adenauer served in the same capacity 
thirty years ago! As an innovation, a woman, 
Mrs. Clara Tausendpfund of Regensburg, served 
as vice-president. 


The component assemblies of the Katholikentag 
are many. We cannot enumerate them all; but 
a few are essential to reach a general understand- 
ing. The more spectacular, in the nature of gigan- 
tic rallies with an attendance going into the several 
hundred thousands, are the public demonstrations, 
either as strictly religious functions, like Solemn 
Pontifical Masses or religious services, or a com- 
bination of devotional services with one or several 
authoritative addresses. 


At Fulda these consisted of the following: 


1. The Solemn Opening of the Katholikentag 
in the Cathedral. (the tomb) of St. Boniface, on 
Tuesday, August 31, at 8:00 P.M. 


2. The Festakt, or welcome of honored a 
at the Orangerie on Friday, September 3, at 3:30 
P.M. ; 


3. The first public (open-air) meeting at the 
Cathedral-plaza, Friday night at 7:30 P.M. 


4. The second public meeting, same place. 
on Saturday at 7:00 P.M. Consecration to Mz 
by Cardinal Frings of Cologne, followed by 
procession of men with lighted candles accor: 
panying the transfer of the relics of the ‘Saints 
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of Fulda to Johannisau, the meeting place for the 
‘next few days assemblies. 


5. The great Solemn Pontifical Mass by the 
Apostolic Nuncio, Archbishop Aloysius J. Muench, 
on Sunday, Stptember 5, at 10:00 A.M. 

6. The great final demonstration and mission 
celebration on Sunday at 3:00 P.M. 


A second group of events, more prominent at 
Fulda perhaps than on previous occasions, were 
the strictly religious observances. They consisted 
of the many Pontifical Masses, at least one each 
day, a Solemn Mass for a specific group, mostly 
in front of the Cathedral or at the great demon- 
stration arena, the Johannisau, prepared especially 
for the Katholikentag. Outstanding among these 
celebrations were the Masses for the youth (over 
15,000), for the participants from the Russian 
Zone, and for the Expellees. Also, there was the 
celebration of a Byzantine Pontifical Mass in the 
Frauenkirche of the Franciscan Fathers on the 
Frauenberg (Mt. St. Mary). 


A third group of congress activities, inaugurated 
at Fulda, consisted of the series of public ad- 
dresses and discussions on the mornings and after- 
noons of the days on which there were no public 
demonstrations. These were arranged to take up 
the overflow of visitors, mainly from the Russian 
Zone, who were not otherwise engaged. This 


venture proved very successful, and an overflow | 


crowd filled the great hall of the Orangerie on all 
occasions. One address was delivered by the well- 
‘known Oblate, Father Paul Schulte of mission 
aviation fame; another was given by the learned 
Father Elmar Wagner, O.F.M., the chairman of 
the committee for foreign participants. 
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The real work of the Katholikentag, however, 
is done by the Arbeitsgemeinschaften (work 
groups or work shops). These, fifteen in num- 
ber and each with a membership of from one 
hundred to several hundred, can be compared to 
a gigantic resolutions committee of the Central 
Verein, subdivided into fifteen subcommittees, 
each working independently of the other in the 
elucidation and concrete realization or application 
of the general theme of the Katholikentag to the 
particular fields which they represent. These are 
closed groups, the members of which are skilled 
in their field and leaders on more than a local 
scale. 


The fifteen groups covered these topics: the 
Sacrament of Matrimony and the Christian Family; 
Children and their Education; Training for a 
Trade or Career; Sport and Body Culture; Labor; 
Charity and Social Welfare; Spiritual Works of 
Mercy; Corporal Works of Mercy; The Sciences; 
The Arts; Political Action; Religious Problems; 
Catholic Minorities; Slav and Oriental Missions; 
Lay and Religious Life; The Church and the Mis- 
sions, and International Cooperation. 


Without question, the work undertaken was 
indeed stupendous. This was possible only be- 
cause all movements and organizations partici- 
pating were well represented and, from the ex- 
periences of a century, were well coordinated. The 
Katholikentag is certainly a parliament with a 
concerted will to promote the commonweal and to 
bring the reign of Christ to man in all circum- 
stances and conditions of life. 


REV. JOSEPH WAHLEN, M.S.F. 


Apparently taking note of the many appeals 
made in recent months by the Spanish bishops in 
which they have been deploring extravagant liv- 
ing and urging more intensive charity for the 
needy, the Holy Father’s message to the National 
Marian Congress in Zaragoza summoned Catho- 
lics to higher ideals of life in these vehement 
words: . 

“Promise to repress longings for the immoderate 
leasures of greed, for the goods of this world, a 
poison capable of ruining the strongest and sanest 
rganisms. | ) 
“Promise to love your brothers, all your broth- 


o we 


peignnees 
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ers, but especially, first of all, the poor and needy 


who are so often offended by the pretentious 
showing off of luxury and pleasure. 


“Promise that every day you will live your life 
more ardently, more profoundly and more sin- 
cerely. . 


“Promise to preserve the purity of | customs 
which has always been the glory of your people. 


“Promise never to open your door to ideas and 
principles whose aim for you is well-known, 
thanks to earlier sad experiences. 


“Promise not to allow your family fortress, 
fundamental pivot of every society, to be reduced” 
1O whustinn (iy... bo. tees riers 
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Credit Unions 


T IS A PRESS RELEASE from the Credit Union 

National Association reminds us that Novem- 
ber marks the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
Alphonse Desjardins, pioneer founder of the 
North American credit union movement. 

Born in 1854 at Levis, Quebec, the son of 
humble French-Canadian farm folk, Desjardins 
learned early what it meant to be poor and with- 
out recourse to normal credit. As a child, he saw 
honest, hard-working neighbors lose everything 
they owned to money lenders in bad farming 
years. And later, as a young legislative reporter, 
he saw friends and co-workers in Montreal caught 
up in much the same situation. Everywhere, he 
discovered, usurers were exploiting the needs of 
his fellow Canadians. 

Out of these experiences, Desjardins developed 
a deep and abiding interest in cooperative credit. 
He began an intensive study of European credit 
union plans, and finally, after fifteen years of 
research, felt ready to begin his own experiment. 

In 1900, he organized a Caisse Populaire (peo- 
ple’s bank) among his neighbors at Levis, basing 
the organization on the credit union principles set 
up by Friedrich Wilhelm Raiffeisen some 50 years 
earlier. This was the first of many Cazsses 
Populaires Desjardins founded throughout French 
Canada, and is the forerunner of all credit union 
development on this continent. 

Desjardins was also responsible for organizing 
the first credit union in the U. $S—the Ste. Marie 
Parish Credit Union, established in Manchester, 
New Hampshire, in 1909. That same year, he 
helped secure passage of a bill legalizing credit 


unions in the state of Massachusetts—the first. en-- 


abling credit union law in the U. S. 


A deeply religious Catholic, Desjardins lived a life 
of unswerving devotion to the highest Christian prin- 
ciples. His concern with the poor and the needy—and 
his dedication to helping them solve their economic 
problems—earned him many honors, including a Papal 
knighthood. But perhaps the greatest tribute ‘to his 
work was the fact that by the time of his death in 1920, 
the credit union movement was firmly established as a 
growing force for good throughout North America. 


There are now 19,458 credit unions throughout 
the Western Hemisphere, according to the quar- 
terly report issued by the C. U. N. A. The report 
shows an additional 1,367 new credit unions since 

_ the start of the year—an average of 152 organized 
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during each month. Nine million people now 
belong to these self-help thrift associations, which 
are owned and operated by their members under 
government charter. 


Usury is still a serious problem in British Hon- 
duras, but the growing credit union movement is 
actively challenging the hold of corrupt money 
lenders over the people, George Frazer, director 
of education and research for the General Workers 
Union of British Honduras, stated several months 
ago. 

Frazer reported that organized labor in British 
Honduras is backing the growth of credit unions 
in the country. Workers are encouraged to join 
these self-help thrift associations in their com- 
munities, and in one case, a local of the General 
Workers Union has organized its own credit union. 
Members are the seamen and waterfront workers 
of Stann Creek, B. H. These men work season- 
ally, whenever the citrus fruit crop is ready to be 
shipped from the area. They formed the credit 
union so that by pooling their savings and lend- 
ing to each other at low interest they could tide 
themselves over the slack season. 

There are now 24 credit unions operating in British 
Honduras. The Jesuit Fathers laboring in the missions 


are doing yeoman service in establishing parish credit 
unions. 


Farm Labor 


gale A NEWS LETTER issued by the American 
Farm Bureau we learn that the number of peo- 
ple at work on U. S. farms in September was 


nearly 75 thousand less than in the same month 


a year earlier. The total was 11,224,000, com-_ 
pared to 11,299,000 a year ago. 


The number of hired hands actually increased, 
compared to September, 1953. But there was a 
drop of over 100 thousand in the number’ of | 
family workers. The decline in farm employment 
was general throughout the country except in 
New England, the South Atlantic states and the 
Pacific states. L- 


The slight increase in the number of hired 
workers was accompanied by a decline of about 
214 per cent in wage rates, the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, USDA, points out. ‘The aver- 
age farm wage rate (per month with room and. 


board) was $120 on October 1, 1954. This is 
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three dollars less than on the same date in 1953. 
On a per hour basis (without room or board) the 
average was 75 cents, compared to 77 cents. 

The decline in wage rates was general, occur- 
ing in all regions of the country. Only in Arizona, 
Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Kentucky, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, and Washington 
were wage rates reported to be higher this month 
than in October, 1953. 

The U. S. Census Bureau, in announcing that non- 
farm employment increased by 285,000 in October over 
the previous month, pointed out that this gain was more 
than offset by a decline of 288,000 in farm jobs within 
the same period. Much of this decline must, of course, 
be attributed to the season. However, the general de- 


cline of opportunities for farm labor posts another of 
our many economic and social problems. 


Education 


HE “LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE,” the common 
— epithet for America’s one-room schools of fact 
and legend, is slowly disappearing from America’s 
countryside. And it’s the big yellow school bus 
that’s pushing it out of existence. According to 
figures compiled by the National Geographic So- 
ciety, there are about 45,000 one-room schools 
left, and that number is shrinking by about 10 
each day. The reduction in the number of these 
elementary class rooms where four or more grades 
studied side by side can be traced to the increasing 
use of new transportation facilities. School dis- 
tricts can now cover a large area with school buses 
picking up students from miles around. 

The one-room school has been gradually disap- 

pearing for some time. In the school year 1917- 
1918 the 196,000 one-room schools represented 
71 per cent of all our country’s school buildings. 
By 1940 the number had dropped to 114,000 units 
and by 1952 there were only 51,800 single-unit 
schools left. ; 
Of the remaining one-room, one-teacher schools, the 
National Geographic Society reports that most offer 
instruction only up to the sixth grade. They are gen- 
erally found in outlying rural areas, though some cities 
still have single-room buildings. 


Sterilization 


COURT ORDER signed by a circuit judge in 
\ Baltimore directing that a woman inmate of 
mental hospital be sterilized has come under 
evere criticism on moral, legal, and medical 
rounds. Ina court order, thought to be the first 


—" 
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of its kind in Maryland history, Judge Herman 
M. Moser directed that a woman patient in the 
Springfield State Hospital be sterilized “‘to protect 
her future mental health.” The woman has borne 
five children, three of them reportedly illegiti- 
mate, and after each childbirth has suffered men- 
tal disturbances. 

There is no Maryland law specifically authoriz- 
ing compulsory sterilization by court order, but 
Judge Moser based his ruling on a general statute 
which gives the court the right to act “for the 
well being of mental incompetents. 


Two attorneys, Francis J. Meagher and John J. 
Sweeney, Jr., on their own behalf intervened to 
block the sterilization move. They asked to be 
allowed to intervene in the proceedings because 
they “are vitally interested in the public welfare 
and morals of the State of Maryland, in the pre- 
servation and dignity of its citizens and in the con- 
tinuance of the established policy of the State of 
Maryland.” They called Judge Moser’s order 
“dangerous to the public welfare and morals.” 
They also called it “an invasion of the personal 
integrity” of the woman herself. 


In a special article written for The Catholic 
Review, newspaper of the Baltimore Archdiocese, 
Father Francis J. Connel, C.S.S.R., dean of the 
School of Sacred Theology of the Catholic Uni- 


versity of America, said: 


“While it is certainly better for this woman not to 
have any more children, it does not follow that steriliza- 
tion is a lawful way to produce this result. . . In the 
first place, the inflicting of a bodily mutilation, for the 
purpose of rendering the victim incapable of generating 
offspring, on the ground that this person is mentally in- 
competent, is basically a totalitarian procedure. 


‘Tt means that the state may deprive a citizen of his 
important personal right to bodily integrity, because a 
civil official judges this to be beneficial to society or 
to the individual himself. This is surely a totalitarian 
measure, entirely at variance with the American idea of 
personal right. . 


What civilized person would recommend that court 
order be given that a surgeon cut off the hands of the 
irresponsible kleptomaniac, so that he may no longer 
steal? Yet, this is substantially the same procedure 
that is employed when a mentally afflicted person is 
sterilized, so that he may not propagate in future. 


“The belief of Catholics in this matter was clearly 
expressed by Pope Pius XI, in his Encyclical on Christian 
Marriage: Public magistrates have no direct power over 
the bodies of their subjects; therefore, when no crime 
has taken place and there is no cause present for grave 
punishment, they may never directly harm or tamper 
with the integrity of the body, either for reason of 
eugenics or for any other reason.” ze 


Korean Veterans in College 


N THE ACADEMIC YEAR which began this past 

September, the enrollment of Korean veterans 
in our Nation’s colleges was far below the num- 
ber anticipated. Only 245,000 enrolled in our 
higher institutions of learning, with 50,000 of 
them part-time students. About 300,000 veterans 
have been released from service since the G. I. 
Act, known as Public Law 550, became effective 
in June, 1950. 

The apparent disinclination of the Korean 
veterans to continue their education after military 
service contrasts with the attitude which prevailed 
after World War II, when colleges were unable 
to accommodate the large number of veteran appli- 
cants. In the fall of 1947, for instance, 1,270,000 
students, or 90 per cent of the entire male college 
enrollment, were veterans. 

Among the reasons advanced for the failure of 
the Korean veterans to attend college is the present 
economy. Presumably jobs are easy to find for 
the veterans. The 80,000 service men being re- 
leased monthly are readily absorbed in the national 
economy. Another reason why proportionately 
fewer veterans now enter college after being dis- 
charged is that many had been permitted to com- 
plete their education by selective service defer- 
ment. 

According to the present law honorably discharged 
veterans are entitled to a maximum of four years of 
college education at Government expense. Funds are 
provided on this basis: single men without dependents 
receive $110.00 a month; men with one dependent, 
$135.00; veterans with two or more dependents, 
$160.00. Out of this money the veterans are expected 
to pay their tuition and other college costs. Even with 
the reduced numbers now enrolled in college, this educa- 


tional program for veterans costs the Government an 
estimated $200,000,000 to $225,000,000 a year. 


Rural Life 

1 THE MIDsT of the depression caused in many 

French Catholic hearts by the Parliamentary 
rejection of the European ideal, the Holy See 
has put fresh hope and happiness into many of 
the most spiritually concerned throughout the 
country by giving a new—and unexpected—turn 
to the mission originally intended for the priest- 
workers in industrial areas and other priests, and 
the priests engaged in a special countryside 
apostolate. 
_ By an Apostolic Constitution dated the Feast 
_ of Our Lady’s Assumption, the Mission de France 
has been re-established by the Holy Father as an 
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association of priests ministering to industrial and 
agricultural workers led away from the Church 
by materialistic teaching. 

The association is to be directed by a prelature 
nullius based on the territory of Pontigny, “rich 
in religious traditions.” Here, close to the famous 
Cistercian abbey, it will establish a new college 
and seminary. A prelature nullius (diocesis)— 
“prelate of no diocese’—is independent of any 
diocese and directly responsible to the Pope, and 
usually has a Bishop of its own. 

The acute disappointment and despondency sus- 
tained by supporters of the “‘priest-workers” at 
the practical dissolution of the movement earlier 
this year has turned overnight into a new hope. 

The Apostolic Constitution, Omnium Ecclesiar- 
um, is seen as an effective plan for the aposto- 
late among the peasants and workers of France 
built on sound legislation against the sort of weak- 
ness that vitiated the “‘priest-worker” concept. 

Commenting on the Constitution, the Vatican news- 
paper Osservatore Romano refers to the Holy Father's 
regard for France as the “‘first daughter of the Church.” 

The Supreme Pontiff had in mind the Archbishops 
and Bishops of France and the “‘diligence with which 
they worked in this field of their activity, embarking, 
without abandoning ancient and traditional methods, 
upon new and courageous forms of apostolate which 
might better conform to the needs of the present day.” 

The Mission de France, which is quite distinct from 
the priest-worker movement of the Mission de Paris, 
was founded by the French Hierarchy 10 years ago 
with the approval of the Holy See to bring the “de- 
Christianized” masses back to the Faith. Its experi- 
mental activities proved its utility, but the Holy See 
was dissatisfied with its organization and has now de- 
tached the Mission from the Archdiocese of Sens so as 
to rebuild it on “a more stable juridical order,” with 
its own territory and Ordinary. 


Communism 


HEN, SOME WEEKS AGO, the Soviet Union ad- 

vised Yugoslavia that it would raise no ob- 
struction when the Trieste agreement was pre- 
sented to the United Nations, foreign diplomats 
in Belgrade regarded this assurance as part of a 
pattern of increased Soviet-Yugoslav political and 
economic relations that are speedily erasing the 
sources of tension between Moscow and Belgrade. 
The Yugoslav press published a report that the 
Soviet-sponsored Free Yugoslavia radio, an anti- 
Tito station manned by Yugoslav supporters of 
the Cominform, ceased broadcasting on Sept 
ber 29. It is understood that Vasily A. Valkov, 
the Soviet Ambassador, has proposed negotiation 
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for a new cultural treaty between Belgrade and 
Moscow to replace the one that existed before the 
Cominform break of 1948. The main provision 
of the proposed cultural treaty would permit the 
showing of Soviet-made films, none of which has 
been shown in Yugoslavia since the break. Before 
that time Soviet films dominated Yugoslav movie 
houses. 


Mr. Valkov is reported also to have proposed 
the negotiation of a formal trade treaty to be 
undertaken even before the expiration of the in- 
formal six-month barter agreement signed two 
weeks ago. The barter agreement covers $5,000,- 
000 worth of goods in both directions, but does 
not satisfy Yugoslavia’s request for Soviet wheat. 


Many foreign observers have noted in Yugoslav 
public statements considerable alignment with 
Soviet diplomacy. This is said to be especially 
true of what on the surface appears a sudden 
switch in the attitude toward the German prob- 
lem. Although Marshal Tito declared in a recent 
speech his support for West German sovereignty 
and armament, an official Yugoslav spokesman 
and the Yugoslav press have since come out in 
support of the Soviet demand for renewed talks 
on German unity. 


Noting this change in relations between the two 
Communist nations, Richard Patee, one of our 
more competent Catholic columnists, has some very 
pertinent comments in one of his recent articles. 
In his column in the Pittsburgh Catholic of Octo- 
ber 21, he states: 


“I am not sure to what extent people are following 
one of the developments in the relations between the 
Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. 

“We are aware of the formation of the Balkan alli- 
ance and the apparently solid military union established 
between Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia. 

_ “We are aware of the considerations that have been 
publicized regarding Yugoslavia’s 
NATO. But what has not been aired is the movement 
of Yugoslavia back toward close relations with the 
Soviet Union. 
__ “There is no doubt that the death of Stalin changed 

the general atmosphere with reference to Yugoslavia, 
just as it modified so many other aspects of Soviet policy. 
“Last year, normal diplomatic relations were resumed 
between Moscow and Belgrade. For the first time since 
the break in 1947, government-controlled enterprises and 


groups in the other communist-dominated countries. . 

_ “The interesting thing to watch will be the degree to 
which Yugoslavia remains loyal to the Marxist theory 
hich the state is founded, as against the pull of the 
tions with the West, and especially with Greece 


affiliation with» 


u indertakings in Yugoslavia established contacts with — 


Government Costs 


INS uesAn STATE AND LOCAL governments in 

the United States spent nearly 111 billion 
dollars in the fiscal year of 1953, which is an 
increase of 9 per cent over the previous years. This 
means that the cost of government on the three 
levels averaged $699 a person. Of this sum $319 
went for defense purposes including foreign mili- 
tary aid and atomic energy. 


The largest increase over 1952 was in defense 
spending—from 44 billion dollars to 50 billion. 
Next to defense, the biggest increase in govern- 
ment spending was for education—public schools, 
state colleges, universities and federal education 
benefits to veterans. The 1953 total of 10 billion 
dollars for education spent by all governments 
was an increase of about 5 per cent over 1952. 

The Federal Government received $62,800,000,000 in 
taxes. State and local governments collected $10,600,000,- 
000 and $10,200,000,000 respectively. Total government 
revenue, including that from social security, public utili- 
ties, liquor stores and postal service, amounted to $105,- 


500,000,000, about five billion less than all govern- 
mental expenditures. 


Cooperatives 


WNAORDING TO THE Ensign, Co-operative meth- 

ods, proved so successful among Maritime 
fishermen, will be given a chance in Milltown, 
N. B., in a desperate effort to maintain the com- 
munity’s only industry. 


Facing a complete shutdown within the next 
few weeks, the big plant of Textile Sales Ltd., 
in this border town will be turned over to the 
employees in an attempt to prove that co-operative 
textile plant operation is feasible. 


Textile Sales Ltd. will act as agent to sell the 
output of the more than 200 workers expected to 
be kept on their jobs if final approval is given 
the co-operative experiment. Employees have 
been told they will have to produce $24,000 to see — 
the industry through its first co-operative month. 
They will also have to face heavy deductions in 
their take-home pay if the plant is to meet increas- 
ing competition in the restricted Canadian textile 
market. | ent ay 

Employees will buy shares in the co-operative through 


pay deductions and name four directors to work in an 
advisory capacity with company officials in administering 


the set up. . . 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


HISTORY OF ST. WENDELIN’S CHURCH AT 
CARBON CENTRE, PA., 1845-1953 


VI. 


Golden Jubilee, 1925 


N WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1925, the Gold- 
() en Jubilee of St. Wendelin’s was celebrated 
with appropriate splendor. Wreaths of green 
branches, garlands of flowers, and streamers in 
profusion helped to inspire sentiments of joy and 
gladness among the parishioners, their friends and 
guests. The Solemn Mass was celebrated by the 
Very Rev. Fr. Provincial, Henry Kluepfel, O.F.M., 
Cap. Father Sigismund Cratz preached the festive 
oration on the subject: ‘““The Golden Jubilee, a 
Profession of Catholic Faith.” Former pastors 
like Fathers Lawrence and Cassian took part in 
the celebration. 

The statistics of the parish at the time of this 
joyful celebration were as follows: 68 families, 
364 souls, 61 children attending the parochial 
school and 23 in the public schools in distant parts 
of the parish. 

The main event at St. Wendelin’s during the 
year 1926 was the building of a parish house. On 
February 2, 1926, the Provincial Definitors grant- 
ed permission for a priest’s house to be erected 
at St. Wendelin’s, provided the congregation sub- 
scribe $1,500. On the following February 27, this 
projected undertaking was announced in church 
and questionnaires began to be sent out to raise 
the stipulated subscription. On March 7 the te- 
sult of this transaction was announced, indicating 
that the general sentiment was in favor of the 
building and that the subscriptions had been 
pledged. Accordingly, on May 2 a call was sent 
out for workers to dig the foundation. The first 
shovel of ground was dug by the pastor, Father 
Oswald, on that day. Despite the fact that the 
turn-out was good, the excavation could not be 
finished by the men who frolicked during their 
work. 

On June 1, 1926, a well 155 feet deep was 
drilled at the cost of $170.50. In 1927 a convent 
was built for the Sisters for the sum of $6,000. 
Repairs on church, school and rectory amounted 
to $642.32 in the same year. The furniture for 
the Sisters’ convent cost $400. As much as $991.- 
50 was paid on the subscriptions for the rectory 
during 1927. During 1928 additional furnishings 


of the Sister’s convent necessitated an outlay o. 
$447.82. 

Meanwhile, Father Oswald had been installec 
as first resident pastor of St. Wendelin’s. On Sep 
tember 28, 1926, he paid for his board and lodg 
ing for the last time to Mr. Krebs. Since 1863 
the visiting friend found lodging and board ir 
the Krebs family. Yet, with the growth of the 
parish and prolonged weekly visits, which foi 
more than forty years would last for three anc 
four days out of seven, the pastoration of St 
Wendelin’s proved a great hardship to the in. 
combent. Books and church articles, for which 
there was no storage space in a private family 
had to be carried constantly to and fro between 
Herman and Carbon Centre. Accordingly, it was 
a great relief for the priest as well as the Krebs 
family, when the newly-erected priest house re- 
ceived its first occupant. Likewise, it was a source 
of rejoicing for the parishioners when the priest 
opened his office there for their greater conven- 
ience. 

With the permanent residence of the priest, 
celebration of daily Mass at St. Wendelin’s was 
introduced. The Masses on Sundays continued 
to be offered at 8 and 10 o'clock, the latter being 
a High Mass. On holy days the Masses were 
celebrated sometimes at 4:30 and 9 o'clock, and 
sometimes at 5:30 and 9:30. For the convenience 
of children attending public schools, instructions 
in Christian doctrine were given regularly at 2:30 
P.M. on Sundays at East Butler, having been intro- 
duced some time before April, 1928. On Apri 
29, 1928, it was announced in church that for 
First Holy Communion, only those children would 
be admitted who have attended the parochial 
school since September, or have been under in 
struction during the year at East Butler. On Sep- 
tember 16, 1928, it was announced that in the 
future Holy Mass will be celebrated in the Sisters’ 
convent on Saturdays. fi 

The year 1928 witnessed two First Masses at St. 
Wendelin’s. On June 10, 1928, it was announc 
in church that “next Sunday (June 17) Fath 
Victor Green, O.Cap., will celebrate his 
Solemn High Mass at 10 o’clock. Procession fr om 
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the parish house to the church will be arranged 
before and after High Mass with the school chil- 
dren taking part in it. The Mass will be sung by 
the student choir of Herman. Many flowers are 
requested to be donated. A special collection will 
be taken up at all three Masses next Sunday (7, 8 
and 10 o'clock) for the purchase of vestments to 
be designated by Father Victor in commemoration 
of this great day.” Father Victor, born at Carbon 
Centre, January 2, 1902, was ordained June 12, 
1928. 

On December 23, 1928, Rev. Norman Speicker, 
O.Cap., celebrated his First Solemn High Mass at 
St. Wendelin’s with the same round of festivities 
and the same commemorative purchase of vest- 
ments to be selected by him. Father Norman 
Speiker was born at Carbon Centre, July 5, 1903, 
and was ordained December 17, 1928. 

Father Oswald Greiner, O.Cap., closed his suc- 
cessful ministry at Carbon Centre on February 14, 
1929. He was privileged to raise St. Wendelin’s 
to the status of a regular parish. Up to his time 
St. Wendelin’s was in the care of the professors of 
St. Fidelis College in Herman, who could devote 
only part of their time to their charge. During the 
first two years of his incumbency he had been 
teaching in St. Fidelis during the week and on Sun- 
day administered the congregation at Carbon Cen- 
tre. From August 17, 1924, till December 13, 


1925, he preached 125 sermons at that church. 


(Later records are not available) 
From January 1, 1924, till December 13, 1928, 


the following were recorded at St. Wendelin’s: 


104 baptisms, 17 marriages, 27 burials, 82 First 
‘Communions and 80 confirmations (in 1926). The 
receipts of the church amounted to $40,793.63, 
_and the expenses to $39,933.50. 

Father Oswald Greiner, O.Cap., was born at 
‘Altoona, Pa., February 20, 1896, entered the 
Capuchin Order July 14, 1916, was ordained May 
26, 1923, and at present it stationed at St. Francis 
Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa., as chaplain. 


Father Leonard Dorn, O.Cap., administered 
the parish of St. Wendelin’s from February 20, 
1929, till July 24, 1932. 

Instructions in Christian Doctrine were given, 
as before, at first in church on Sunday afternoon 
at 3 o'clock or 2:30. Beginning with April 7, 
1929, Christian Doctrine was taught in school be- 
tween 9 and 10 o'clock on Sunday morning, but in 
winter it was taught in the afternoon at 2:30. On 
October 4, 1931, the Missionary Confraternity of 
the Diocese of Pittsburgh took over the catechism 
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class at East Butler with 30 children under in- 
struction; only children belonging to St. Wende- 
lin’s parish were admitted. 

On June 3, 1929, the work of levelling the ground 
of the cemetery was begun and stones for con- 
structing roads were hauled in. Repairs on the 
church and rectory in 1929 amounted to only 
$76.09. Hoyever, electric lights were installed in 
the church, house, school and convent at the ex- 
pense of $675. This was done during 1929 and 
1950. 

On March 2, 1930, a question box was intro- 
duced in the church. The answers were given be- 
fore the Lenten sermons. On March 9, 1930, 
notice was given that sermons at funeral services 
were to be discontinued. Likewise, the custom of 
having the undertaker open the coffin in the 
vestibule of the church after services was discon- 
tinued as conflicting with the rubics of the Church 
(February, 1932), Midnight Mass on Christmas 
was introduced in 1929. 

At the time of Confirmation on April 21, 
1931, Rt. Rev. Bishop Hugh Boyle remarked to 
Father Leonard: “Father, it does not look like 
hard times here with all those cars standing 
around.” In fact, 83 families owned 89 cars at 
that time. 

On November 30, 1930, Father Leonard made 
the following interesting announcement: ‘““While 
house-collecting, I found out that many people fail 
to do anything for church or priest because they 
are afraid of what somebody else might say. For 
instance, I heard repeatedly the remark: ‘What 
will the people say?’ In no parish where I was 
active before did I notice such fear of what some- 
body might say. Some people will not come into 
the priest house before or after Mass as long as 
others are standing around outside, for fear of 
their remarks.’ Yet, this behavior is not as un- 
usual as good Father Leonard thought; it is the 
result of ethnic affinity, and it works also the other 
way: if the community espouses a work, the in- 
dividual cannot stand by idly. 

From January 1, 1929, till December 31, 1931, 
there were recorded at St. Wendelin’s the aggre- 
gate of 45 baptisms, 7 marriages, 21 burials, 47 
First Communions and 59 Confirmations (in 
1931). There were 7,528 Communions in 1929. 
Receipts amounted to $13,911.27, and expenses to 
$11,008.56, while the debt was $5,800. Beginning 
with 1931, the pastor’s annual salary was raised 
from $700 to $800. On January 1, 1932, there 
were 94 families and 508 souls in St. Wendelin’s. — 
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Father Leonard Dorn, O.Cap., was born at Cum- 
berland, Md., July 5, 1890, entered the Capuchin 
Order July 14, 1911, was ordained May 15, 1918, 
and died November 27, 1945. In 1932 he went to 
the missions in Puerto Rico and was never con- 
nected with St. Fidelis College, as were all the 
Fathers who preceded him at St. Wendelin’s. 


Father Cyrillus Zeller was placed in charge 
of St. Wendelin’s Church for one year, from 
July 31, 1932, till August 6, 1933. He wrote into 
the announcement book, as a principle to be fol- 
lowed, the direction of St. Augustine: “Watch 
everything, overlook many things, correct a few 
things.” Then he stated that he would follow the 
» order established by his predecessor. On August 7 
he called for volunteers for the next day who were 
to grade a road and level off the cemetery. As 
many as 25 men.appeared, and and the following 
August 14 Father Cyrillus announced that the 
turn-out of the men was most gratifying. “Look at 
the one day’s achievement and the fine work 
done,” he exclaimed, “indeed an example of co- 
operation to be admired.” Two weeks later the 
pastor called for volunteers to haul more rocks and 
stone, and for others to crush the stones and 
spread them on the road. 

On September 4, 1932, a meeting of the East 
Butler families was held in the parish school, at 
2 P.M., to re-organize the catechism class at their 
place. On September 11 the announcement was 
made that children up to 16 years of age attending 
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public schools must frequent the catechism instruc- 
tions regularly. On October 2, 1932, a catechism 
class was opened on Sundays between 9 and 10 
A.M. for high school students in charge of the 
Mecbirg (?) Ladies. 

On Monday October 17, 21 loads of stone were 
delivered for finishing the work on the road. 

On May 14, 1933, Father Cyril introduced 
Mothers’ Day in St. Wendelin’s. 

In November, 1932, a pipe-line was constructed 
across the road to connect with the gas main of 
Mr. John Thoma for the purpose of leading gas 
into church and school from Mr. Alfons Hinter- 
land’s well. The construction of the pipe-line 
cost $50.70, and on November 19 the gas was used 
for the first time. 

From January 1, 1932, till December 31, of the 
same year, there were recorded at St. Wendelin’s 
parish 16 baptisms, 1 marriage, 6 burials, 27 First 
Communions. There were 94 families, 512 souls, 
74 children in the parish school and 42 in the 
public schools. Receipts totalled $3,147.24; ex- 
penses, $2,711.99. The cash balance was $435.25 
and the debt of the parish, $5,800. 

Father Cyrillus Zeller, O.Cap., was born at 
Donauwoerth, Bavaria, October 6, 1882, entered 
the Capuchin Order July 15, 1900, was ordained 
June 20, 1906, and at present is stationed at 
Westerville, Ohio. 

(To be concluded) 


Rev. JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M., Cap. 


Book Reviews 


Received for Review 


Our Lady’s Daily Hours. The Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary according to the Roman 
Breviary with commentary by Dominic J. 
Unger, O.F.M: Cap., S.T.L., S.:S.l.- St. 
Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $4.50. 
De Luxe, $7.50. 
O’Hanlon, Sister M. Assumpta, O.P.: St. Dominic 
Servant But Friend. B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis. Cloth, $8.50. Paper, $2.00. 


Reviews 


Lefebvre, Dom Gaspar, O.S.B., Catholic Liturgy. Re- 
f vised Edition, B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
1954. Pp. 300. Cloth $3.50. 

] (TH THE TREMENDOUS SALE of the Saint Andrew’s 
missal, the author has become renowned. In 1924 
Catholic Liturgy was published for the first time. It 
was a complete treatise of the liturgy, written in simple 
yet practical manner. Under nineteen various heads the 


learned author describes the liturgy. Even the scholar 
can learn much from reading this volume. 


Now the book has been revised. As is stated in the 
volume, ‘‘when this book was first published, Catholic 
action, or the participation of the laity in the apostolate 
of the Hierarchy, had not been organized. As an appen- 
dix to the new edition, we add the following pages on 
the connection between liturgy and Catholic action.” 

What a pity that in the revision no account is taken 
of the Magna Charta of liturgy—the encyclical of our 
present Holy Father, Mediator Dei. Certainly no book 
treating the liturgy, when being revised, can neglect this 
important document. Although the contents of the 
book are excellent, yet it would have far more weight 
had Mediator Dei been used. Hence even a revision 
does not bring the book up to date. In spite of | 
the book is excellent for an understanding of the liturgy. 


Dom Bebe Scuo.z, O.S.B. 
Weston, Vermont r 
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Grygier, Tadeusz, Oppression. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Ltd., London, 1954. 3862 Pp. $6.00 
(Grove Press, New York). 

This volume is a study in social and criminal 
psychology, and forms part of a library of socio- 
logical and social reconstruction. It attempts to examine 
the psychological effects of oppression in an experi- 
mental way from material collected by the author after 
the war in Germany. Interviews and tests of carefully 
matched samples of former inmates of concentration 
camps and other Displaced Persons provided the data 
on which the author bases his work. 

The approach is dynamic, mainly Freudian, with sta- 
tistical analyses. Cross sectioning of delinquent and non- 
delinquent, agricultural and industrial, professional 
and non-professional groups in the experiments aimed 
at giving completeness. Much data was collected, but 
the interpretation, it seems, was unduly rstricted by try- 
ing to follow Freud’s one-sided concept of civilization 
and culture. 


REv. JOHN -J.. Jota, S.J., Pu.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 


Régamey, Pius-Raymond, O.P.: The Cross and the 
Christian, translated by Angeline Bouchard. 
Herder, 1954. 177 pages. $3.25. 


An ever-recurring theme among spiritual authors 
—the place of suffering in the Christian life—has 
received a fresh and worthy analysis in Father Régamey’s 
recent work. Perhaps the title of the original French, 
La Croix du Christ et celle du Crétien, should have been 
retained in a more literal English translation, for it 
best expresses the author's approach to the problem of 


suffering: physical and mental pain are degrading to 


human nature unless through grace they are accepted 
with the dispositions of Christ and allowed to become 
the source of hope and salvation. 
Father Régamey constructs his treatise around four 
truths which he considers basic to the Christian philos- 
ophy of suffering. The first of these is the nature of 
suffering itself, something incredibly odious which, like 
a whirlpool, can completely absorb its victims. Neither 
the escapism of the Epicurean, nor the impassivity of the 
Stoic, nor the “tawdry optimism’ of the Christian Scien- 
‘tist can solve the riddle of suffering. The second 
great truth is the significance of the Passion and Death 
of Jesus Christ. Job had formulated the terrible ques- 
tion that suffering poses for humanity; the Son of 
God alone could answer it. The marvelous union of 
the Divine and human natures in Christ resulted in a 
psychology that was wholly human, and in a mind and 
body that were extremely sensitive to pain. This sus- 
ceptibility to human weakness brought God into a 
direct intervention in the affairs of men. From it all 
‘generations have received an undying proof of God’s 
love, and an inexhaustible source of grace. 
The third great truth is the acknowledgment of the 
s that all men must bear as the legacy of their sin- 
sted nature, and the cross that the Christian is 
ileged to bear as a means of participating in the 
on and Death of Christ. Such suffering configures 
its victim to Christ, and actually enables him to “fill 
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up what is wanting to Christ.” What the author calls 
the “silence of God” reveals the final facet of suffering, 
the keen sense of His Father's abandonment felt by 
Christ in His passion, and the concealment of God's 
designs on us which in the midst of human suffering 
demands special submission and trust. Though the un- 
fathomable ways of God cannot be entirely explained, 
Father Régamey does show how faith can open our 
eyes to the presence of God, resignation to the will 
of God can be a new source of energy, and Christian 
joy can spring from affliction. 

Each part of the book is so complete that the reader 
may fail to appreciate the composite picture drawn 
by the author. Moreover, some readers might .com- 
plain that Father Régamey’s deep theological background 
keeps many of his thoughts on a purely speculative plain, 
were it not for his personal experience with suffering 
which injects a tone of realism and practicality into 
so many pages. Thus he warns those who, like some 
young members of Catholic Action, are so borne away 
by their enthusiastic optimism that they overlook the 
stark reality of fallen humanity and try to separate the 
Mystical Body from the Cross which gave it birth. He 
reminds the suffering that they are the coadjutors of 
God, and that they contribute to the Divine work to an 
extent that is nearly always underestimated. Our rela- 
tions with the suffering are not to be marked with 
condescension, nor cheap consolation, but with fraternal 
concern and Divine respect. The discerning reader will 
draw many new and valuable ideas of suffering from 
The Cross and the Christian. 


REV. JOHN T. RICHARDSON, C.M. 
De Paul University, Chicago 


Louis of Granada, Swnma of the Christian Life. Vol- 
ume I, translated and adapted by Jordan 
Aumann, O.P., B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, 1954. Pp. 234. $4.00. 


The Summa of the Christian Life is a selection 
of passages from the writings of Louis of Granada. 
These selected texts have been arranged according to the 
order of the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas’ theological 
writings. Thus, the first part deals with the proof for 
the existence of God and with the various attributes of 
God; part two, with the creation of the world and God’s 
Providence. . 

Father Louis of Granada was above all a theologian 
for the laity, and his style has been preserved admirably 
in the translation with all its simplicity and directness. 
He deals with the simple truths of the Catholic Faith, 
explaining them, giving illustrations taken from common 
objects and phenomenon, such as the life of the ant, the 
swimming of the fish, the fruit of the trees, the worms 
of the earth. 

This book is the first of the three volumes which 
comprise the Summa of the Christian Life; the second 
book will treat of the virtues; the third volume will 
discuss the life and death of Christ and the sacraments. 

B. Herder Book Company has again done well in pro- 
viding a pleasing format and excellent workmanship. _ 


REV. JOHN J. Jouin, S.J., Pu.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 
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Fides Publishers, Chi- 
§$.25. 

It was, I believe, an early Church Father who said 
that one day the pen would be as necessary to the 
Church as martyrs. Each generation must make the 
eternal truths present to itself in an understandable way. 
In this day of mass media, the inexpensive booklet, 
once employed almost exclusively for reading matter 
of a cheaper variety, is now finding growing favor 
with publishers of wholesome literature. It is thus 
we have from the Fides Publishing Company a very 
worthwhile treatment of the ever timely subject of mar- 
triage in a paper bound volume of modest size at a 
lower than modest price. 


This booklet discusses the supernatural character as 
well as the physical aspects of matrimony. The author’s 
approach is vigorous and refreshing and inspirational. 
There is much in this little volume to assist Catholic 
husbands and wives in their quest for personal sancti- 
fication and their ultimate salvation in and through 
their chosen state of life. 


Discerning readers will appreciate the short bibli- 
ography. 


Giese, Vincent J.: Marriage. 
cago, Illinois. 30 pp. 


Harvey J. JOHNSON 


Spicq,.Ceslaus, O.P., The Mystery of Godliness. Trans- 
lated by Jex Martin. Fides Publishers 
Association, Chicago. Pp. 1838. $3.50. 


“The mystery of godliness is Jesus Christ in 
person, the living truth, uniting all humanity in 
Himself in order to bring it back to God.” (p. 16) This 
sentence, better than any other, expresses the basic 
thesis of the Mystery of Godliness. 


Readers of St. Paul’s epistles will readily recognize 
the source of this doctrine. Following the example 
of the Apostle, Father Spicq applies this teaching par- 
ticularly to priests as the title in the original French 
Spivitualite Sacredotale d’apres Saint Paul indicates. 


St. Paul’s letter to Timothy and Titus furnish abundant 
proof that the apostle, in imitation if his Master, was 
particularly solicitous for the priests entrusted to his 
care. The young Bishops of the infant Church are 
constantly reminded that, as imitators of Christ, their 
one mission, their vocation, is to save men. This econ- 
a of salvation is contained in the “mystery of god- 
iness.”” 


In the opening chapter Father Spicq analyzes this 
doctrine under three headings: The Mystery before 
its revelation; the contents of the Mystery; the revela- 
tion of the Mystery. The succeeding chapters form a 
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exercises and preaching. The later chapters have as 
their object the theological and cardinal virtues, meek- 
ness and humility. The final chapter is “Life in Beauty 
and Perfection.” 

The approach to all these topics is theologically 
sound. Pietistic axioms are carefully avoided and mor- 
alizing is left to the readet’s discretion. Basic con- 
cepts are based on the Scriptures—the New Testament 
predominates, but the Old is not neglected—and tra- 
dition 

This is the first translation of the Collection Lectio 
Divina, published by the Editions du Cerf, and deserves 
the attention of the English speaking clergy, since it 
portrays notions fundamental to an appreciation of the 
truly sacerdotal life. 


THEODORE LEUTERMAN, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict's Abbey 
Atchison, Kansas 


Klaver, Richard, O.S.C., The Litany of Loreto. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 227 pages. $3.75. 


During this year dedicated to Mary, books honor- 
ing the Mother of God are coming off the press 
in rapid succession. Among the best of these recent 
works is this series of meditations on the varied invo- 
cations of Mary’s Litany. 


In this book Father Klaver presents, in a unique 
manner, a complete and interesting course in Mariology. 
He uses the Litany of Loreto as a framework for his 
scholarly and doctrinal presentation of the subject. For 
the reader who is seeking an emotional approach to 
greater knowledge of Our Lady, this book will prove 
a disappointment; it is devotional, but not emotional. 
The author's approach is a factual one, based 
on Thomastic theology and the writings of those Fa-— 
thers of the Church who were devoted to Mary in a 
very special manner. 


The reward awaiting a careful perusal of this book is 
a deeper veneration for, love of, and devotion to Our 
Lady; far surpassing in spiritual satisfaction and value 
anything to be acquired by a mere emotional treat- 
ment of Mariology. Quietly but surely one gathers 
from these meditations a deeper realization of the 
proper position of Mary in relation to the important 
doctrine of redemption and grace, along with a clearer 
understanding of the intensity of Mary’s plea for the 
development of a more fervent interior life by all who 
seek to pay her homage. 


Those who desire to know more fully the meaning 


and value of consecration to Jesus through Mary will 
find a thorough treatment of this subject based on the 
teatchings of Saint Grignon de Montfort. It is to be 
hoped that those who read this delightful and thought 
provoking treatise on Our Lady will become fascinated 
by her prerogatives and will be led to imitate her 
magnetic virtues. What could pay bigger dividends 
in this her Year? ; 


development of these points. 

Since the topic is so comprehensive, various ap- 
proaches are available, and invariably when this situa- 
tion prevails the dangers of unnecessary ramification 
and repetition increase. To avoid these pitfalls Father 
Spicq follows a well-ordered outline. 

The earlier chapters treat of those topics which are 
more of an external nature, though not exclusively 
so: the apostolate, priestly piety and grace, spiritual 


_ SISTER DOLORITA MARIE, GSI, 1 
St. Louis, Mo. © . 7 


i 
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tzichmond, Anthony H., Colour Prejudice in Britain, a 
study of West Indian Workers in Liverpool, 
1941-1951. Routledge & Kegan Paul Limited, 
London, (Grove Press, New York), 1954. 
Pp. 184. Price $4.00. 


When the question and problems posed by present 
lay interest in race relations are vexing so many 
minds, this book provides welcome data gained from 
itst-hand research into actual conditions which existed 
n a large city. 

Often, discussions of race relations contain much good 
will or animus, but little of actual experience. Whereas 
deals and lofty principles must be discussed and used 
is guides in forming policy, it is wise also to keep 
Wert to conditions in the work-a-day world. Some- 
hing of this practical attitude can be found in Mr. 
Richmond's study. 


Between 1941 and 1943, 345 West Indian Negroes 
ame to England under a plan organized jointly by the 
Ministry of Labour and the Colonial Office, with the 
abject of increasing production, strengthening the bonds 
etween Great Britain and the West Indies, and making 
2 small contribution towards relieving the unemploy- 
ment in these Colonies. These men comprised both 
echnicians who acquired their skill in the Colonies, and 
he relatively unskilled, who had the opportunity of 
spending some time at Government Training Centres in 
England before proceeding to positions in the factories 
in Liverpool. 


The study published in the present volume deals with 
these 345 West Indian Negroes for a period of ten 
years. It includes accounts and discussions of the be- 
havior of the Negroes in factory and community life, of 
the sexual adjustment of the men and their relations with 
white women, and descriptions of race riots and con- 
flicts in Liverpool. Fortunately, direct quotation from 
comments and questionaires prepared by the Negroes 
are used to good advantage in portraying the attitudes 
and reactions of the colored people. 


‘This book gives a broader application also to those 
aims which Americans are now in the process of for- 
mulating relative to adjustment of our own colored popu- 
lation. Significant comparisons and contrasts appear 
which can be of service to both colored and white 
groups of social workers. 


Chapter X of this book, “Conclusion,” presents many 
teresting points of view. Instead of listing a separate 
pothesis of his own, Mr. Richmond has collected sev- 
which include the in-group/out-group hypothesis,” 
tus/security hypothesis,” “frames of reference/com- 
inication hypothesis ;” then he presents several meas- 
utes which have been taken at least to an extent to com- 
discrimination. ‘The reader will, of course, be able 

see the plethora of difficulties which remain; but with 
the data and discussion provided by the book, he can 
ed with more light than before to work out a 


Rev. JOHN J. Jou, SJ., PH.D, S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 
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Simon, Rev. A., O.M.T., Fruitful Confessions. 


‘ Herder, 
ot, Wows: 1954s Ppa xy 22055 $3.25. 


That advice and direction in the tribunal 
of Penance furthers advance in holiness no one will 
deny. Too often, penitents complain, the confessor 
simply repeats a familiar cliche, such as ‘“‘go in peace 
and sin no more.” 


P ro per 


The Church has constantly taught that confessors have 
setious obligations in this matter. While the priest’s 
role is primarily that of a judge, the confessional offers 
excellent opportunities for him to exercise his office of 
teacher, father, and physician. As an aid to priests in 
fulfilling this office Father Simon has written Fruitful 
Confessions, a title which is not as indicative of the 
contents as ‘s the sub-title, ‘‘Practical Exhortations for 
the Confessor.” 


Father Simon’s efforts are directed primarily to confes- 
sors of religious women, but the contents of Fruitful 


Confessions can be applied to various groups within the 
Church. 


After reading Fruitful Confessions | was reminded of 
a remark made by an experienced religious concerning 
books and methods on meditation: What is medicine for 
one, is poison for another. In making this statement 
I do not wish to infer that Father Simon has failed in 
his task. Rather, I wish to indicate that confessors will 
find some of the material inadequate for individual situa- 
tions and personalities. 


What will be of benefit for all confessors, however, is 
this: Father Simon has shown in a very concrete and 
definite manner how confessors can fulfill their obliga- 
tions by drawing from the riches of the liturgy. Confes- 
sors should thereby be encouraged to further study, so 
that these same riches may be applied to individual needs. 


THEODORE LEUTERMAN, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict’s Abbey 
Atchison, Kansas 


_ Sorg, Dom Rembert, 0.S.B., Hesed and Hasid. Pio 


Decimo Press, St. Louis, 1954. Pp. 68. $1.25. 


Hesed and Hasid in the Psalms is the title of a new 
book just published by Pio Decimo Press in St. Louis, 
The author, Rev. Rembert Sorg, O.S.B., makes 
a study of the two Hebrew words Hesed and Hasid, 
as they occur in the psalms. There are no exact English 
words for these Hebrew terms. Hesed connotes that 
distinctively Divine form of love which God showers 
upon the blessed ones of His election. Hasid is an 
adjective applying to a man who reciprocates God's 
love—the good, holy man of God. ; 


Father Rembert makes a detailed analysis of these 
words as they appear in the 150 psalms; an appendix 
lists all the occurrences. The author concludes the work 
by asserting that “the psalms are excellent contemplative 


prayer, enkindling experiences that are a foretaste of 


heaven.” 
Father Rembert is Prior of King of Martyrs Priory, 


Fifield, Wisconsin—a contemplative Benedictine foun-— 


dation. He is the author of Holy Work and God’s Love 


Songs. 
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G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mi 
waukee, Wis.; Albert J. Sattler, New York, N. } 
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Social Justice Review (indexed in the Cath. Per 
odical Index and the Guide to Catholic Literature) 
published by the Central Bureau. 


Communications concerning the Central Vere 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albe 
Dobie, 95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justi 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, a1 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funk 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Soci 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the edito: 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding public: 
tion. 


Ce ete CE UNO EENGEN 21 Sa PL NeG 


DECISION MADE by the delegates to the 1953 Central 
Verein convention in San Antonio authorized a 
drive for funds to be conducted in conjunction with the 
observance of our organization’s centenary in 1955. In 
compliance with this decision, President Albert J. Sattler 
immediately began the selection of a special committee 


charged with the responsibility of soliciting Centennial . 


Fund contributions. Prior to the recent New Haven 
convention, all the committee appointments were com- 
pleted. Mr. Cyril J. Furrer of St. Louis and Mr. Richard 
Hemmerlein of Syracure, N. Y., were chosen as chair- 
man and co-chairman respectively. 


The many and sundry preliminary details necessarily 
associated with a project of this nature have now been 
disposed of and the “‘drive’’ is under way. A most 
attractive folder has been prepared with the help of the 
Central Bureau. Utilizing natural pictorial appeal and 
the attractiveness of blending colors, the folder delivers 
its message succinctly in word and picture. It is pre- 
eminently a dignified appeal, as it needs must be to be 
representative of the Central Verein. 

The folder is so composed that it can be sent out 
by the various chairmen of our State Branches and Dis- 
trict Leagues without any additional accompanying ma- 
terial. However, those who so desire, may insert a mes- 
sage of their own. The appeal folders will be mailed 


to individuals by the local, District or State chairman, 


who will receive the folder in lots from Chairman Furrer. 


per individual member. Essentially, the solicitation 


Mr. Furrer is prepared to supply any quantity of the Ce 
tennial Fund literature without cost. He will also fu 
nish the envelopes in which the folder is to be ser 


While the idea of the Centennial Fund folder impli 
individual solicitation, Branches and local societies a 
not in any way prevented from sponsoring benefit socia 
for this purpose. As with other CV matters, subsidia 


organizations enjoy a wide latitude in their efforts to he 


raise a Centennial Fund worthy of the occasion. Hoy 
ever, Mr. Furrer has asked that all chairman of Sta 
centennial committees maintain an active contact wi 
him. 

Both the Central Verein and the Central Bureau a 
to benefit from the Centennial Fund. The former w 
use its allocated share for extension purposes, while t 
Bureau hopes to be able to enlarge its social acti 
program. 


No quotas have been fixed for individual societies 
State Branches, although the delegates at the New Hav 
convention favored asking for a contribution of $: 


the Verein’s Centennial Fund is on a voluntary 
The chairman and his committee are relying on 
loyalty of the CV members to make the cente 
appeal a success. As the folder states so well, “any. 
{should feel proud of his membership in the Cen 
erein.” 
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CV Fraternal Section 


we CATHOLIC Fraternal Insurance Section of the 
Central Verein held its annual meeting during the 
New Haven convention, on August 7, 1954. In the 
absence of President F. Wm. Heckenkamp of the West- 
ern Catholic Union, who was detained at his home be- 
cause of illness, Mr. August Springob acted in the 
capacity of chairman. Besides Mr. Springob, who repre- 
sented the Catholic Family Life Insurance, Wisconsin, the 
following were present: Rev. Victor T. Suren, director 
of the Central Bureau, Mr. Albert J. Sattler, president 
of the CV, Mr. John Eibeck, Mr. Joseph Porta and 
Mr. C. Joseph Lonsdorf of the Catholic Knights of 
St. George, Pennsylvania, and Mr. John P. Pfeiffer of 
the Catholic Life Insurance Union, Texas. 

An examination of the books of the secretary-treasurer 
disclosed a balance of $68.56 in the treasury. 

Secretary Joseph J. Porta presented a paper on ‘‘The 
Cost of Pensions.” Stated Mr. Porta in his conclusion: 
“In any pension plan having the benefit formula related 
to the rate of salary, and this is the most usual case 
today, anticipated pension costs will vary depending upon 
whether or not salary increases are anticipated and ac- 
counted for in calculations. This factor becomes 
especially important in pension plans where retirement 
benefits are directly related to amounts of employee 
earnings over the five-or-ten-year period immediately 
preceding retirement or normal retirement age. Such 
plans appear to be gaining in favor, and in order to 
estimate the retirement benefits for which advance con- 
tributions must be made, it may well be necessary to make 
a projection of future salary, usually on a very simple 
basis, such as a constant percentage increase per year 
until expected retirement.” 

This report was accepted with thanks and incorporated 
in the minutes. 

It was reported that during the past calendar year, 
the method of reporting to the various insurance depart- 
ments was completely changed. New, entirely revised 
blanks were furnished. To acquaint societies with the 
new method of reporting, a two-day seminar was ar- 
tanged in Pittsburgh and was attended by many leading 
actuaries, Insurance Department officials and Fraternal 
society officers. For this seminar, a specimen report was 
completed, a work sheet was devised to assist in the 
completion of the new report, and a treatise was pre- 
pared by one of the leading actuaries in the country. As 
a service to the societies affiliated with the CV Fraternal 
section, copies of these materials were procured and fur- 
uished free of cost. 

The meeting continued with a round-table discussion 
on the paper presented, on the new annual reports and 
on aspects of field work. 
General discussion on investments was led by Mr. 
iffer, and Fr. Suren proposed the idea of preparing a 
leaflet on Catholic Fraternal societies. Mr. Sattler 
cussed the possibilities of enlarging the Fraternal 
‘ion by inviting new societies to join. No definite 
clusions were arrived at. 
The officers for the ensuing year are as follows: Mr. 
st Springob, president; Mr. John P. Pfeiffer, vice- 
sident; Mr. Joseph J. Porta, secretary-treasurer. 
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Mr. T. Dengler’s Observations on the 
70th Katholikentag 


ap CENTRAL VEREIN and Social Justice Review are 
thrice fortunate in having had several of our mem- 
bers present at the recent Katholikentag in Fulda, Ger- 
many. Two of our members, Rev. Joseph Wahlen, 
M.S.F., of Texas, and Mr. Theobald Dengler of New 
York, were kind enough to send us their impressions of 
this mammoth Catholic rally. Father Wahlen’s articles 
are being published in the ‘Social Apostolate’ section 
of current issues of S/R. More of a reportorial nature 
is Mr. Dengler’s account which we are pleased to sub- 
mit here. Certain subjects already covered by Fr. Wahlen 
have been omitted from Mr. Dengler’s interesting article 
which reads as follows: 


“In driving to Fulda by car, one saw signs along the 
road which gave directions to 76th Katholikentag. 
Visitors travelling by train were similarly informed with 
directions en route. Special routes were designated to 
take care of automobile traffic bringing visitors to the 
Katholikentag. Specifically, I mean that some roads 
that would not ordinarily be used for automobile traffic 
were conditioned for motor vehicles to relieve traffic on 
the main arteries. This was quite successful. 

“At a considerable distance from the City of Fulda, 
visitors were met by representatives of the Jugend- 
Abteilung. For the most part they belonged to the 
Pfad finder-Or ganization, the Catholic Boy Scouts of Ger- 
many. These offered directions, information, a city-map 
and Lotsendienst—pilot-service. One of their number 
offered to ride along in each car to see to it that the 
visitors got to their destination in the most direct and 
quickest possible way. Visitors were promptly identified 
with one of several groups and were ushered into the 
headquarters of that particular group. There was, for 
example, a group of Awslaender; then there was the 
Presseamt, the press representatives, to which group we 
were assigned; the East-Zone group and various others, 
all of which had individual headquarters. ; 

‘As soon as one entered the headquarters, he was 

met by a young lady identified by a yellow and white 
ribbon of the Jugend-Abteilung, who took the names and 
addresses. The visitor was then given a convention kit— 
the Tagungs mappe—a folder-sort of arrangement, which 
was prepared in advance with the person’s name 
and address on it. This kit contained a program, instruc- 
tions, a circular on the city, description of the Adolpheck 
Schloss, a post card, a map of the city, guide sights, 
admission cards, a pin, a badge, some special tickets, 
and a number of other items. 
‘ “The program was quite a booklet of forty pages. It 
had everything in it; details of the various activities, of 
the various groups, instructions for each of the activities 
of the entire week, and the songs to be sung at Mass so 
that all could join in the singing. The program further 
gave details of what was going on in the city, such as 
exhibits, pageants, theatrical productions, etc. i 

“Another booklet, Arbeitstagung, gave direct instruc- 
tions with the notation ‘Please take note.’ It gave a 
description of the various Arbeitsgemeinschaften (work- 
shops), of which there were fifteen. There were for 


¢ 
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example, the Arbeitsgemeinschaft—Christliches Zeugnis 
in der Ehe und Familie; Patronin, St. Elisabeth (work- 
shop on bearing Christian witness in marriage and the 
family; Patroness, St. Elizabeth). Then was given a 
short description of the life of St. Elisabeth. The leaders 
of the various discussion groups (Stel/envertreter) were 
listed, as were their telephone numbers and other details. 

‘The press coverage was most wonderful. Each of 
the fifteen work-groups gave a written report which 
was distributed to the press and to the public. By actual 
count there were at least 109 press releases (one 12 
pages in length) issued during the Katholikentag. 

“The big demonstration was held outside the city in 
an open field, where the lay of the land lent itself to 
such an event. Work on this field was begun over a 
year and-a-half ago. Huge tents were set up in which 
the youths stayed over night and tremendous stands 
were erected to accommodate the delegates. 


“Sacred relics were brought from the Cathedral to 
the Festplatz the evening before in a solemn proces- 
sion. On the morning of the Sch/usstag, there was a 
Solemn Pontifical Mass, after which there was a pause 
from 12 o'clock to 3 o'clock. Then there was the final, 
so-called Schluss-Tagung. Everything was pre-arranged. 
This was particularly difficult in this instance, because 
of the fact there was no way of telling how many par- 
ticipants would be on hand. Preparations also were 
provided for the event of rain. The people would be 
suitably divided into various groups to listen to the pro- 
ceedings with the help of loudspeakers. No automobile, 
bicycle or motorcycle was allowed inside the city on the 
last two days of the Katholikentag. 


“All types of emergency care were provided for. A 
special post office was set up. Field kitchens were 
erected; participants received a card which entitled them 
to meals at reduced rates. Every possible contingency 
was provided for. The Katholikentag was so well 
managed and so completely organized that I do not 
see how it possibly could be improved upon in any 
detail.” 


From the President of the 76th 
Katholikentag 


DEAR PRESIDENT SATTLER: 


OUR VERY KIND LETTER to the German Katholiken- 

tag was read at the opening meeting at Fulda by 
Mr. Patrick Boarman, representative of the NCWC at 
Bonn, in the presence of the Apostolic Nuncio and many 
German Bishops, as well as Cardinal Griffin, Archbishop 
of Westminster. The great audience applauded most 
heartily and was very grateful for such kind words of 
interest and sympathy. It is, therefore, a very welcome 
duty for me to thank you and the Catholic Central 
Verein of America for your letter and for the kind 
feelings with which it was written. 


It is also an occasion for me to express my feelings 
of deep gratitude toward the Catholics of the U. S. A. 
for all that they have done for us after the war. We all 
felt the good heart, open to all the world, that seems 
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so typical of you. All German Catholics have a gre 
love and admiration for that most admirable America 
Catholic who represents the Holy Father in Germar 
since the war: Archbishop A. Muench. 

We are very happy about the good understandin 
which now exists between Germany and the U. S. A 
and we feel sure that it will help to guarantee freedos 
and peace. 

Personally, I would be very glad to be able to com 
to New York sooner or later to meet you and some ¢ 
your friends. 

Again, our most sincere thanks and good wishes. 


Very sincerely yours, 
KARL FursT ZU LOWENSTEIN 


Knights of St. George Again Approve. 


nat A TRULY CATHOLIC organization, the Catholl 
Knights of St. George have ever sought and re 
ceived the approval of the Bishops in whose diocese 
thay have affiliations. On July 27, Archbishop J. I 
O’Hara, C.S.C., D.D., of Philadelphia, approved th 
Knights for his Archdiocese in a letter to Supreme Pres: 
dent, John Eibeck, which stated: 


“In accordance with your request I renew the approba 
tion given by my predecessors for the operation of th 
Knights of St. George in the Archdiocese of Philadel 
phia.” 

We congratulate this distinguished Fraternal, whic 
is an affiliate of the Central Verein, on the recognitio: 
it has deservedly received. We are confident that : 
will continue to measure up to the trust implied i 
Archbishop. O’Hara’s approbation. 


Fr. Schagemann, Spiritual Director 
of Maryland Branch 


HE REVEREND JOSEPH J. SCHAGEMANN, C.SS.R 

founder and promoter of the Maternity Guil 
Apostolate, was named spiritual director of the Mary 
land Branch of the CV last June. This Branch meet 
monthly in Baltimore, the cradle city of the Verein, wher 
it was born ninety-nine years ago. Fr. Schagemann ha 
been working assiduously to build up our Marylan 
Branch for the past several years. 


In recent months, the new spiritual director has bee: 
focusing the attention of the members on the resettle 
ment of European refugees in our country. At th 
September meeting, Fr. Schagemann read a reply fror 
Rev. David I. Dorsch of the Catholic Charities in Balti 
more, who stated: “I am very happy to learn that th 
Central Verein of Maryland is engaged in this activity 
(helping newly-arrived immigrants). It may be sai 
in passing that this type of work isgermane to | 
very spirit of the Verein. Not only has:the CV 
much for the German immigrants in the past cent 
but a very successful program of resettlement has b 
in progress at the Central Bureau for the past five ye. 


—< 
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Through the Bureau alone, ‘1,800 refugees, of whom 
800 are Germans, have been resettled. 

The Maryland Branch, at Fr. Schagemann’s instiga- 
tion, has assigned three of its members, who can speak 
German, to meet German refugees on their arrival in the 
United States, to ascertain their needs and to invite 
them to join the Central Verein. 


CVeyY outh Section Charter 


|e YOUTH SECTION of the Catholic Central Verein 
and the National Catholic Women’s Union, in its 
constituent meeting of August 9, 1954, at New Haven, 
Conn., issues the following declarations of its organiza- 
tional character and aims: 


1. Our primary purpose is to promote, in the spirit of 
our two national parent organizations, both self- 
sanctification and intensive training for Catholic lay 
leadership. 

2. Our secondary purpose is to work for the formation 
and affiliation of youth groups, on both local and 
state levels, imbuing them to the best of our ability 
with the spirit of our parent organizations. 

3. Consequently, our Youth Section must embrace two 
types of activity: 

a. The intensive training of leaders in small groups; 

b. The organizing of larger groups, led and inspired 
by our trained leaders. 

4. As a means to the attainment of the above purposes, 
we consider as most important that special priestly 
direction, instruction and guidance which is so neces- 
sary in the training of the smaller groups in Catholic 
leadership. 

5. As directives of our training program we stress the 
following points: 

a. Absolute loyalty to Christ and His Church, to the 

_ Holy Father, our Bishops and priests. 

b. In the spirit of this loyalty we willingly accept the 
burdens necessarily associated with the deep and 
solid training according to our primary purpose. 

c. We aim to become lay apostles in the Kingdom 
ot Christ, not only in our affiliated youth groups, 
but also in any other organizations to which we 
might belong and in all relations with our fellow- 
men. 

-d. Our training should be based: first, on the loving 

- study of the inspired Word of God, especially the 
Holy Gospels; secondly, on the encyclicals and 
other documents of the Popes; thirdly, on the 
fatherly instructions of our Bishops and priests. 


6. Our Youth Section will endeavor to carry this program 


into all affiliated organizations on every level—tocal, 
state, and national. At the various conventions our 
members will meet in seperate session to discuss the 
affairs and activities of this program; we shall also 
take part, however, in the joint meetings of our parent 
organizations. 


(a 


special patronage of Our Lady of Fatima, As a 
_ secondary patron we choose St. Pius X. 


We place our Youth Section and its work under the | 
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State Conventions 
Missouri 


ali HIS STATE BRANCH of the CV, known as the Catholic 
Union of Missouri, met for its 62nd annual con- 
clave, September 11-13, at Jefferson City in the Arch- 
diocese of St. Louis. Missouri’s Branch of the National 
Catholic Women’s Union held its annual sessions, con- 
currently with those of the men. All religious activities 
and public meetings were held in common. A total of 
155 delegates registered as representatives of both or- 
ganizations. The spiritual director of the Men’s organi- 
zation, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Vogelweid, pastor 
of St. Peter’s Parish, was host to the convention. 


Continuing the practice introduced at last year’s con- 
vention, the delegates joined in the signing of the 
ordinary parts of the daily High Mass as well as the 
Solemn Pontifical Mass celebrated on Sunday by the 
Most Rev. Leo C. Byrne, Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis. 
The Reverend Frank Stangl, assistant at St. Peter’s 
Church, directed the congregational singing. The High 
Mass on Saturday was celebrated by the Rev. Paul U. 
Kertz, spiritual director of the Jefferson City District 
League of the NCWU; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony 
T. Strauss, spiritual director of the women’s State Branch, 
offered the Mass of thanksgiving on Monday. A very 
forceful and timely sermon was preached at the Solemn 
Pontifical Mass by the Rev. Bernard Timpe, pastor of 
St. George’s Parish in nearby Lynn. The title of the 
sermon was “The Evils of the Day and Their Remedy.” 

Instead of the usual Civic Demonstration, a pilgrim- . 
age to the Shrine of Our Lady of La Sallette on the La 
Sallette Seminary grounds in Jefferson City was con- 
ducted on Sunday afternoon. The pilgrimage was in 


- harmony with the general theme of the convention which 


was dedicated to our Blessed Mother in token of her 
Year of Jubilee. The sermon at the pilgrimage was 
preached by the Very Rev. Wm. Crane, rector of La 
Sallette Seminary. As they returned from the pilgrim- 
age, the delegates repaired to Selinger Center, the parish 
hall of St. Peter’s, for the convention banquet which was 
attended by approximately 300 persons. The major ad- 
dress was delivered by Dr. Thomas A. Brady, noted 
convert to the Catholic Faith and vice-president of Mis- 
souri University. Among the several civic personages on 
hand, the Mayor of Jefferson City and the Lieutenant 
Governor of Missouri arose to extend brief but hearty 
words of ‘Welcome to all those present. Mr. Edwin 
F. Debrecht, president of the Catholic Union, read the 
citation which was originally presented to Mr. Joseph G. 
Metzger, business manager of the Central Bureau, at the 
national convention in New Haven, Conn. Mr. Metzger 
has completed thirty years of faithful service at the 
Central Bureau. 

At the joint session of the men’s and women’s organi- 
zations on Saturday morning, the delegates heard the 
annual messages of the presidents of both organizations 
and a report on the recent national convention. Separate 
business sessions were held on Saturday afternoon and 
evening and Monday morning. A surprise visitor at one 
of the sessions was the Rev. Clement Lialine, O.S.B., 
of the Abbey of Chevetogne, Belgium. Father Clement — 
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addressed the delegates on “The Little Brothers,” a lay 
institute engaged in several fields of endeavor, chiefly 
that among the Mohammedans in the Sahara Desert. 
The, Resolutions Committee under the chairmanship of 
the Rev. Gerard Poelker, adopted declarations on eight 
subjects, all of which were suggested by the Pope's 
Encyclical, Falgens Corona, which proclaimed the Year 
of Mary. In its resolution on “The Right to Work’ 
bills now pending in several State Legislatures, the Catho- 
lic Union cautioned against needlessly stirring up new 
antipathy between industry and labor. 

An exceptionally attractive array of literature was dis- 
played, much to the gratification of the delegates. The 
display included virtually all the Central Bureau publica- 
tions of current interest in addition to several other 
Catholic periodicals. Approximately 1500 Free Leaf- 
lets and multigraphed copies were distributed. Twelve 
new subscriptions to Socal Justice Review were secured 
at the convention. 


Worthy of special note was a large representation of 
the clergy. In addition to Bishop Byrne there were 
seven Monsignori and twenty-one priests who par- 
ticipated in the convention. The efforts of Father 
Poelker in conducting the meetings of the Resolutions 
Committee won a special vote of thanks from the dele- 
gates. 

All incumbents were retained in office for the ensuing 
year. They were solemnly inducted according to the 
formulary provided by the Central Verein. The in- 
stallation ceremony and departure service in St. Petet’s 
Church, with Msgr. Strauss officiating, concluded the 
convention on a festive note. Next year’s assembly 
will take place in St. Peter’s Parish, St. Charles, Missouri, 
where Monsignor Strauss is pastor. 


Illinois 


With a decidedly greater enthusiasm and zeal than 
have been in evidence in the immediately preceding 
years, the Catholic Union of Illinois met in Quincy, 
October 8, 9, and 10, for its 58th Annual Convention. 
‘A major factor in creating the more intense interest 
on the part of the delegates was the careful planning of 
the convention by the local committee under the guidance 
of the pastor of St. Boniface Parish, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Henry Schnelten. Quincy lived up to its reputation as 
an excellent convention city. 


The approaching centennial of the Central Verein was 
another factor to inspire the delegates. Every business 
‘session as well as the larger meetings found the CV cen- 
tennial discussed in one or other of its aspects. Then, 
too, the people of Quincy still remember the national 
‘convention of the CV in 1950, to which they were hosts 
and which was graced with the presence of the Apostolic 
Delegate, Archbishop Cicognani. It was in perfect good 
taste, therefore, for President Frank Becherer to hearken 
back to the 1950 convention in his annual message 
to the joint session on Saturday morning. 

_ The agenda for the convention was set at a meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Catholic Union on 
Friday evening. On Saturday, October 9, the members 
of the Catholic Union were joined at the Mass of 

‘Requiem for deceased members by the delegates of the 
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Illinois League of the Natidnal Catholic Women’s Union 
who were holding their thirty-sixth annual convention. 
Immediately after breakfast, the men and women dele- 
gates assembled in the new school hall of St. Boniface 
for a joint meeting. The annual messages of Mr. 
Becherer and Miss Margaret Wisman, president of the 
women’s Branch, were read. After assignment of the 
personnel of the various committees, the joint session 
adjourned and the delegates met in separate business 
sessions. 

After the noon recess for luncheon, the committees 
went into separate sessions to prepare reports. The 
Committee on Resolutions presented six declarations, 
all of which were adopted by the convention. A synopsis 
of the 1954 Statement of Principles of the Central Verein 
was given by the Reverend director of the Central 
Bureau. Thereupon the CV’s Resolutions were also 
adopted by the Catholic Union. 

At the late afternoon and evening business sessions 
of Saturday, the centennial of the Central Verein was 
the chief topic of discussion. A plan was devised where- 
by funds gathered in the course of the year will be 
divided between the national organization’s special Cen- 
tennial Fund and the State Branch’s treasury. The Cath- 
olic Union will use its allocation to defray the cost of 
printing a short history of the organization, which will 
be used for extension purposes. The consensus of 
opinion favored the sponsorship of benefit socials as 
a means of raising funds. 

The Solemn Mass on Sunday morning was celebrated 
by Msgr. Schnelten. St. Boniface Church was filled 
to capacity, many members of the Catholic Union from 
neighboring parishes having joined the delegates on 
this occasion. The sermon preached by Father Francis 
Cunningham of St. Bridget’s Church, Liberty, made a 
deep impression on the entire congregation. It was in 
every way an appropriate sermon in which Father Cun- 
ningham referred to the history of the Central Verein 
repeatedly. 

The Sunday convention dinner furnished the dele- 
gates with the most pleasant surprise of the three-day 
meet. Mr. F. Wm. Heckenkamp, supreme president 
emeritus of the W.C.U., in his first public appearance 
in many months received a warm welcome as he took 
his place in his wheelchair among the diners. At the 
conclusion of the meal, he addressed the delegates briefly 
on the feasibility of supplanting the per capita tax with 
a more flexible method of collecting dues for the Central 
Verein. At the conclusion of his words, Mr. Hecken- 
kamp was given an ovation. | 

Two speakers graced the rostrum at the mass meeting 
on Sunday afternoon. Mr. Paul Hoegen, supreme presi-— 
dent of the W.C.U., spoke on the history of the Central 
Verein. He was followed by Rev. Victor T. Suren, who 
discussed the program of the Central Bureau of which 
he is director. Vocal selections by Miss Marilyn Burgess. 
rounded out the afternoon’s program. “ 

The convention closed on a note of solemnity in 
St. Boniface Church where Msgr. Schnelten installed 
the officers of the Catholic Union, all of whom were re 
elected. Following the installation and departure ce 
mony, Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament was i 
parted by Fr. Suren. a a 
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PERSONALIA 


N OCTOBER 3, Rev. Paul F. Huber, O.S.B., cele- 

brated his sacerdotal silver jubilee with a Solemn 
Mass of Thanksgiving in Sacred Heart Church, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Present in the sanctuary on this 
occasion were the Rt. Rev. Abbot Patrick E. O’Brien, 
O.S.B., of St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, and the Most Rev. 
Edmond J. Fitzmaurice, D.D., Bishop of Wilmington. 
Fr. Huber is spiritual director of the New Jersey Branch 
of the NCWU and is a sustaining member of the Central 
Verein. 


At the 29th triennial convention of the Arkansas 
Branch of the Catholic Knights of America in Conway 
on August 9, Mr. Gerhard H. Kenkel of Brinkley, 
Ark., was elected president. He is a son of the late 
Dr. F. P. Kenkel, former director of the Central Bureau. 


The Rev. Anthony R. Kuenzel, S.J., celebrated the 
golden jubilee of his religious profession on September 
2. Fr. Kuenzel is an old friend of the Central Bureat, 
from whom he has been receiving help for many years in 
his mission in British Honduras. The jubilarian is a 
brother of Sister M. Rosalinda, $.S.N.D., former super- 
intendent of the Verein’s St. Elizabeth Day Nursery in 
St. Louis. 


Rev. William Heimbuch, spiritual director of the 
New Jersey Branch of the CV, was recently elevated by 
our Holy Father to the rank of Domestic Prelate with 
the title of Rt. Rev. Monsignor. 


Upon being re-elected secretary of the Catholic Union 
of Illinois at its recent convention, Mr. Fred Gilson 
of Chicago began his forty-first term in that office. 
Formerly second vice-president of the Central Verein, 
Mr. Gilson is Consul General in the U. S. for the 
Duchy of Luxemburg. He was honored three times 
by that country for outstanding service in sending re- 
lief and assistance after world Wars I and II. Last 
year Mr. Gilson and his wife visited Luxemburg and 
were tendered a formal reception by Her Royal Highness, 
the Duchess. 


Mr. Joseph A. Kraus Receives 
Papal Honor 


| ee MEMBERS OF ST. JOSEPH’S PARISH, San Antonio, 
1 joined with the St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Benevo- 
lent Association in an informal reception on October 17, 
to honor Mr. Joseph A. Kraus who was recently awarded 
the Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice medal by our Holy Father. 
The reception took place in St. Joseph’s Hall, 314 E. 
Commerce St., San Antonio. 
Mr. Kraus has done outstanding work in the field of 
Catholic lay organization for the St. Joseph’s Society, 
the Catholic State League of Texas and the Catholic 
Central Verein. We salute our honored colleague and 
wish him God’s blessing for many more years of fruit- 
ful service ‘for the Church and our Sovereign Pontiff.” 


== 


NECROLOGY 
Rev. Joseph A, Zimmermann, S.J. 


()* SEPTEMBER 21, an old missionary friend of the 
Central Bureau was called to his eternal reward. 
The Rev. Joseph A. Zimmermann, S.J., of Mother Butler 
Center (Indian Mission), Rapid City, South Dakota, 
died a few hours after being admitted into a hospital. 

For over thirty years the Central Bureau enjoyed 
the privilege of assisting Fr. Zimmermann in his heroic 
mission endeavors. On three occasions he visited the 
Central Bureau: on June 16, 1926, September 11, 1934, 
and August 24, 1942. His visit in 1942 was occasioned 
by the conventions of the CV and the NCWU which 
were held in St. Louis that year. He brought to the 
convention two Indian girls from the Reservation where 
he was laboring at that time. 

Father Zimmermann was sixty-nine years old. (R.I-P.) 


Vincent J. Wollschlager 


On the eve of the Feast of Christ the King, October 
30, God called unto Himself one of the oldest members 
of our Connecticut Branch, a veritable stalwart of the 
Central Verein, Mr. Vincent J. Wollschlager. He suf- 
fered a sudden stroke on the Wednesday preceding his 
death, was rushed to a hospital where he remained in a 
coma until the time of his death, Saturday night at 10:30. 

The Central Verein was very dear to the heart of 
Mr. Wollschlager and he gave it his complete dedica- 
tion. When the Connecticut Branch, the oldest state 
unit in the CV, was organized, he joined as a charter 
member. He was also a charter member of the two 
Verein affiliates in Meriden: the St. Mary’s Club and. 


the St. Boniface Society. As far as can be remembered, - 


he never missed a convention of the Connecticut Branch 
and attended many annual meetings of the CV. He 
was looking forward to the centennial convention next 
year in Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Wollschlager bequeathed his Central Verein spirit 
to his children. Each of his four sons, upon attaining 
the eligible age of eighteen, was brought into a CV 
affiliate and into the Connecticut State Branch. One 
of his sons, Charles, held office in this Branch for 
fourteen years; treasurer, vice-president and a four-year 
term as president. He is now marshall in the Catholic 
Central Verein. Mrs. Charles Wollschlager, daughter- 
in-law of the deceased, has been active in the Con- 
necticut Branch of the NCWU for twenty-five years, 
serving as its president for fourteen years. Miss Trudy 
Wollschlager, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
Wollschlager, is a leader in the recently organized Youth 
Section of the CV. 

Besides his four sons, Mr. Wollschlager also had four 
daughters. Seven of his eight children survive him. 
One of the daughters, Miss Mary, was recently elected 
president of the Connecticut Branch of the NCWU. 

Born in Germany, Vincent J. Wollschlager was 
brought to America by his parents as an infant. Eighty- 
five of his life-span of eighty-six years were lived in 
Meriden. Mr. Wollschlager’s wife preceded him in 
death in January, 1953, but not before the devout couple 
celebrated their sixtieth wedding anniversary. 


ZSZ 


The obsequies were held at St. Mary’s Church, 
Meriden, on All Souls Day. (R.LP.) 


"In Memoriam” For Father Wirkus 


N TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY Of the late Rev. William 

Wirkus of St. Boniface Church, New Haven, the 
Connecticut Branch of the CV has had his name in- 
scribed on the I7 Memoriam Honor Roll of the Verein 
in the Central Bureau. 

Father Wirkus, it will be remembered, died very sud- 
denly about two weeks after the recent Central Verein 
convention which was held in his parish. By his gentle 
kindness and generous hospitality he endeared himself 
to the priests and delegates at the 99th Convention. It 
is a fitting tribute our Connecticut friends have paid 
to their spiritual leader and we commend them heartily 
for their thoughtfulness. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


> Donations to Central Bureau 

Previously reported: $6,178.89; Charles L. Batzinger, 
N. Y., $5; Otto Jaeger, N. Y., $2; Christine Greenfelder, 
N. Y., $1; St. Stuve, Mo., $1; Mrs. B. J. Kuhl, Mont., 
$1; Anton Winking, IIl., $1; Mrs. J. P. McGann, Fila., 
$1; Ernest Winkelmann, Mo., $5; Mr. and Mrs. L. Poel- 
ing, Mo., $5; St. Peter & Paul Benevolent Society, 
San Francisco, Cal., $25; David Hennessy, N. Y., $1; 
Sundry minor items, 25 cents; Total to and including 
October 29, 1954, $6,227.14. 


THAT MUSTARD SEI 


J. Tecklenburg 
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Chaplains’ Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $105.02; C. U. of Missour 
$34.75; St. Francis de Sales Benevolent Society, S 
Louis, $8.47; Total to and including October 29, 195: 
$148.24, 

St. Elizabeth Settlement 

Previously reported: $7,750.08; Greater St. Loui 
Community Chest, $1,500; From children attending 
$970; Interest Income, $27.21; Total to and includin 
October 29, 1954, $10,247.29. 


Foundation Fund 


Previously reported: $150.00; C. V. Convention Com 
mittee 1954 for “In Memoriam” Rev. Wm. A. Wirku 
of New Haven, Conn., $100; C. Jos. Lonsdorf, Pa., fo 
Life Membership, $25; Total to and including Octobe 
29, 1954, $275.00. 


European Relief Fund 


Previously reported: $45.50; Jos. A. Dockendorf: 
Ill, $175; C. C. V. of A., $100; N. D., Mo., $20; Harr 
B. Knobbe, Mo., $100; Total to and including Octobe 
29, 1954, $440.50. - 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $1,294.42; Rev. B. J. Blied, Wis 
$19; N. N. Mission Fund, $55; Benedictine Sisters 
Chicago, IIl., $1; Christine Greenfelder, N. Y., $5; Fran 
X. Mangold, Ill., $10; Philip Buglione, Sr., N. Y., $2 
St. Joseph Convent, Hartford, Conn., $30; Ernes 
Winkelmann, Mo., $30; Hospital Sisters of the Thir 
Order of St. Francis, Springfield, Ill., $20; Mrs. Vin 
cent Doddis, Mass., $2; Sisters of Providence, St. Mary 
of-the-Woods, Ind., $10; Mrs. Sudkamp, Ky., $1; Mrs 
Albert Bleckman, Mo., $1; A. J. Thoma, Wis., $52 
Ottilia Palazzolo, Mo., $50; St. Vincent de Paul Society 
Wilmington, Del., $100; Total to and including Octobe 
29, 1954, $1,682.42. a 


Contributions to the CV Libra 
German-Americana Library i. 


REV. F. J. TECKLENBURG, Mlinois 
Mustard Seed, Belleville, 1954. — a 
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